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THE 


Aw the world has heard of Hyde Park, 
and great numbers of the people of 
the world have visited and admired Hyde 


Park; but not all the world is familiar with its 
memories teeming with romance and history. 

If you will glance at the map of London 
you will find, in its southwestern quarter, a 


(Vou. XIII. 


STORY OF HYDE PARK. 


series of irregularly-formed parks, reaching | Green Park, a somewhat bare but verdant 
from the great public offices of Whitehall | expanse; then Hyde Park; then the thickly- 
westward to where the density of London | wooded Kensington Gardens; and finally the 


HYDE PARK, LONDON, 


has dwindled to suburban sparseness. First | beautiful park which surrounds that mansion 
comes St. James’s Park, with its pretty wind- | of genial fame, Holland House. 

ing walks, its rich green copses, its pictu- 
resque canal, and its historic mall; then | uresque and beautiful, and the richest in tra- 


Of all these, Hyde Park is the most pict- 
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dition. As the scene of courts, there is no 
public ground in Europe more interesting and 
suggestive, at least to Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans. It has been the mirror of fashionable 
London society for three centuries. It has 
witnessed every changing shade of the mode, 
the triumph of every brilliant belle, and of 
every irresistible beau; here the sovereigns 
have displayed their persons and their grand- 
eur tothe people; here nobles have killed 
each other with rapier and pistol ; here splen- 
did reviews have excited the admiration of 
foreign potentates; here, too, in later years, 
the people have asserted their disputed rights 
by forcibly entering its historic precincts, by 
joining in threatening demonstrations in fa- 
vor of reform, and gathering by the half a 
million to assert their belief in the Tichborne 
claimant! Nothing can more vividly epito- 
mize English history than these two pictures ; 
bluff King Hal chasing the stag with his 
courtiers beneath its dense shades, and Dr. 
Kenealy haranguing the countless multitude 
from the foot of Achilles’s statue. Hyde 
Park is nearly square in form, and comprises 
not far from three hundred and ninety acres. 
Entering it by the gate at Hyde Park Corner, 
just by Apsley House (the residence of the 
Dukes of Wellington), you are at once struck 
by its vastness and variety as compared with 
St. James’s and Green Parks. Directly be- 
fore you is the noble bronze statue of 
Achilles, erected by a subscription among 
the women of England in honor of the hero 
of Waterloo. It was modeled by Westma- 
cott, and cast from French cannon taken by 
Wellington at Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, 
and Waterloo; and it was placed on a mound 
directly opposite the duke’s house, so that 
he might always see before him the tribute 
of his fair countrywomen to his valor. A 
pretty sheet of water, called the “ Serpen- 
tine,” is seen in the centre of the park. As 
you pass around the beautiful and varied ex- 
panse, you are struck by the noble gates 
which serve as its portals, modeled after the 
triumphal arches of Rome. Well -kept 
drives and winding paths intersect each oth- 
er in various directions; and along the 
southern side is that famous “ Rotten Row” 
where high-bred horses, and elegant women, 
“witehing the world with matchless horse- 
manship,” have been cynosures for these many 
generations, Tainespeaks of Hyde Park as 
resembling. #. pleasure park suddenly trans- 
ported to the centre of a capital. “ About 
two.o’cloek,” he says, “the main avenue is a 
riding-ground ;.there are ten times more gen- 
tlemen and twenty times more ladies on 
horseback than in the Bois de Boulogne on 
its most frequented days ; little boys and girls 
of eight ride on pomies by the side of their 
fathers; I have seen ample and worthy .ma- 
trons trotting.along.” He adds a touch; of 
English feminige character, as seen in Hyde 
Park, which I cannot avoid quoting: “ Many 
of the horsewomen are charming, so simple, 
and so serious, without a trace of coquetry; 
they come here not to be seen, but to take 
the air; their manner is frank, without pre- 
tension; their shake of the hand quite loyal, 
almost masculine; no frippery in their attire ; 
the small black vest, tightened at the waist, 
moulds a fine shape and healthy form; they 





manage their horses with complete ease and 
assurance.” Indeed, the display of fine blood- 
horses, of elegant and various equipages, of 
lovely women, and noble-looking men, to be 
seen in Hyde Park between five and seven on 
the afternoon of a June day, is one of the 
best worth seeing of London sights. It will 
be interesting to glance at some of the more 
notable and romantic historical memories of 
this famous pleasure-ground of kings, no- 
bles, and people. Henry VIII, with some- 
what rude and irreverent hand, filched it, a 
little more than three centuries ago, from the 
venerable Abbot of Westminster and his pi- 
ous but easy-living monks. The king wanted 
more room for hunting; and so the ground 
whereon the monks had been wont to nur- 
ture their pigs, was stocked with hares, and 
pheasants, and partridges, for the “ disport 
and pastime” of his burly majesty. The 
park was therefore duly inclosed, and a 
“ranger,” a keeper, with a right to free 
lodging, fire-wood, permission to hunt and 
graze cattle within the domain, was appoint- 
ed. Thenceforward it was a private royal 
park down to the time of the unhappy 
Charles I. It may be remarked that the 
ranger, under the Tudors, received the very 
moderate stipend of twelve pounds thirteen 
shillings and fourpence a year. 

Amusing stories are told of Hyde Park in 
the times of the Tudors. The guests of 
royalty were always invited to take part in 
sports which it provided. The haughty Eliza- 
beth herself delighted in the@hunt, and used 
with her own fair hand to plunge the knife 
into the throats of the expiring bucks. It is 
described how she used to go prancing 
through the glades on an “ambling palfrey, 
accompanied by the fiery Essex, the courtly 
Burleigh, the manly Raleigh, or that arch- 
plotter Leicester.” It was in Elizabeth's 
time that the first review was held in Hyde 
Park. King James, not less doughty a hunt- 
er than bluff Hal, was very fond of this do- 
main, and often used te appear there in his 
famous sporting-suit, “ a doublet green as the 
grass he stood on, with a feather iv his cap 
and a horn by his side.” 

It was in the first year of King Charles’s 
reign that a strange scene was witnessed in 
the Park. The young Queen Henrietta Ma- 
ria, just wedded, went through it barefoot 
and clad in sackcloth to Tyburn Gallows, to 
pray, for the martyrs executed on aécount of 
the Gunpowder Plot. This royal lady often 
walked in Hyde Park with her husband. It 
was Charles I. who gave Hyde Park up as a 
pleasure-ground to the Londoners about 1635 ; 
and it was near this time that races began to 
take place within its limits. On one occa- 
sion there was a foot-race between an Eng- 
lish and an Irish footman, This was fol- 
lowed by a horse-race; and in the interval 
between the two a milkmaid went about cry- 
ing, “ Milk of a red cow!” which the hum- 
bler spectators partook of, the quality mean- 
while sipping “sillabub with sack in it.” 
The ladies wagered scarlet stockings und 
Spanish scented gloves on their favorite 
studs. 

When the times of the Civil War came, 
Hyde Park was built with ramparts and bas- 
tions and ladies of rank supplied the men 





who worked upon them with provisions— 
nay, it is said, even worked themselves with 
pickaxe and spade in the trenches, such was 
their patriotic zeal. 

Cromwell used the Park in right royal 
fashion, and several times came near being 
assassinated there; and on one occasion the 
Parliamentary army was drawn up on its 
sward, with Fairfax at their head. Finally 
the republicans sold off Hyde Park in three 
lots; but it continued to be a fashionable 
resort. 

“T went to take the air in Hyde Park,” 
says Evelyn, “‘ when every coach was made to 
pay a shilling and horse sixpence, by the sor. 
did fellow who had purchased it of the state, 
as they were called.” 

At this time hunting-matches and coach. 
races were in vogue, not seldom attended by 
the grim lord-protector himself. 

Hyde Park resumed more than its former 
glory when the “ blessed restoration ” brought 
back the merriest and most perfidious of the 
Stuarts. Now Pepys, quaintest and most 
naive of diarists, comes forward to tell us 
many a curious anecdote of the Park and its 
associations, 

Once more it was a rendezvous of fashion 
—of a fashion as much more gorgeous than 
that of the Protectorate as the court was 
more dissolute and extravagant. The sale of 
the Park was declared void by the obsequi- 
ous judges of the second Charles, The king 
and his brother James appeared almost daily 
in the shaded avenues, and it was the resort 
of the red-cheeked beauties so celebrated on 
canvas and in the chronicles of the time. 
The costumes were picturesque and brilliant, 
Pepys describes the scene in the Park of a 
pleasant afternoon with a vivacity and graph- 
ic force all his own. 

“The gayety, jollity, and merry life of 
these times beam through his pages,” says 
Mr. Larwood, in his entertaining “ Story of 
the London Parks,”’ “ which rustle with silk 
and velvet, and sparkle with gold-lace and 
jewelry. A crowd of dissolute gay people 
still move through them with the same rest 
less flutter which animated them when in the 
flesh two hundred years ago.” 

If the fashionable folk of those days were 
less moral in their habits than their descen#- 
ants, they at least kept earlier hours. They 
were wont to dine at two, and at four re 
sorted to the theatres, most of which were 
then exposed to the open air; and it was 
after the performance that they repaired to 
the Ring in Hyde Park to display their cos- 
tumes and equipages. 

The old actor Kynaston told Colley Cibber 
that, when he was young, “the ladies of 
quality prided themselves in taking him with 
them in their coaches to Hyde Park, in bis 
theatrical habit, after the play.” 

It is very amusing to read Pepys’s com- 
ments on the great people he used to see in 
the Park. Once he noted “many brave la 
dies, among others my Lady Castlemaine, who 
lay impudently on her back in her coach 
asleep, with her mouth open.” Again: 
“There was my Lady Castlemaine in a coach 
by herself, in yellow satin and a primer on.” 
There was a lodge in the middle of the Park, 
to which the frequenters went for new milk, 
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cheese-cakes, tarts, and pigeon-pie, cider, sil- 
labub, and bottle-ale. 

In the reigns of the later Stuarts Hyde 
Park was the favorite scene of reviews and 
all sorts of fashionable and popular games. 
Many and gorgeous were the military dis- 
plays witnessed by Pepys and the other 
chroniclers ;. and the sturdy English pastimes 
were kept up with surprising vigor, consider- 
ing the effeminate habits of the times. 

No account of Hyde Park as an historic 
locality would be complete, however brief, 
without mention of the duels which were 
fought within its bounds. Up to within the 
present century it still afforded secluded 
nooks whither gentlemen of gallantry and 
valor might resort to settle their disputes. 
Indeed we hear of highway-robberies being 
committed in it in the time of King William ; 
and so common was this at one time that the 
carriages of the nobility, passing to and fro 
in the evening, were accompanied by armed 
retinues. 

The first of the many memorable duels 
fought in Hyde Park was that between James 
Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun—certain- 
ly one of the most savage and unjustifiable 
encounters which ever took place. It oc- 
curred on the 15th of November, 1712. Lord 
Mohun was an Irish peer, and one of the 
most dissolute and abandoned characters of 
the day. He had long been engaged in a 
lawsuit with the Duke of Hamilton, and this 
fact was taken advantage of to fasten a party 
quarrel on the duke. He had just been ap- 
pointed by the Tory cabinet embassador to 
France, The Whigs were resolved that he 
should not go. Mohun was, therefore, set on 
to fasten a quarrel on Hamilton, and at last 
succeeded in doing so. A meeting was ar- 
tanged, and took place in a secluded spot in 
Hyde Park. Both combatants fought with 
savage ferocity, and were again and again 
wounded by each other’s sword-thrusts. At 
last, both made a lunge at the same moment. 
The duke’s sword penetrated Mohun’s body 
to its hilt; Mohun, however, still had enough 
strength to thrust his sword into the duke’s 
breast. The duke expired almost immedi- 
ately; Mohun fell on his back into a ditch, 
and died without uttering a word. The 
duke’s second, Colonel Hamilton, afterward 
charged that General Macartney, Mohun’s 
second, had stabbed the duke over the colo- 
nel’s shoulder as he was lifting him from the 
ground; and yet other charges were made 
that the Whigs had posted assassins in the 
Park to murder the duke if he escaped Mo- 
hun’s sword. However to be deprecated the 
verbal bitterness of modern party warfare 
may be, there is at least much improvement 
on such sanguinary methods as these of get- 
ting rid of a dreaded antagonist. 

King George II., who, on one occasion, 
challenged Frederick of Prussia to single 
combat, was not likely to look with extreme 
disfavor on the practice of dueling; and in 
his time Hyde Park often witnessed “ affairs 
of honor.” In 1750. this practice became 
one of almost daily occurrence, the duels 
being, in most cases, between army officers. 
A noteworthy duel took place in Hyde Park 
early ia the reign of the third George, between 
John Wilkes, the witty agitator, and Samuel 





Martin, a rather truculent member of Parlia- 
ment. Martin, in his place in the House of 
Commons, had alluded to Wilkes as “ a stab- 
er in the dark, a cowardly and malignant 
scoundrel.” Wilkes prided himself as much 
upon his gallantry as upon his wit and dis- 
loyalty, and lost no time in calling Martin 
out. The challenge was given as soon as the 
House adjourned, and the parties repaired at 
once to a copse in Hyde Park with a brace 
of pistols. They fired four times; when 
Wilkes fell, wounded in the abdomen. His 
antagonist, relenting, hastened up and in- 
sisted on helping him off the ground; but 
Wilkes, with competitive courtesy, as strenu- 
ously urged Martin to hurry away, so as to 
escape arrest. It afterward appeared that 
Martin had been practising in a shooting- 
gallery for six months before making the ob- 
noxious speech in the House ; and soon after, 
instead of being arrested, he received a valu- 
able appointment from the ministry. 

Wilkes was the cause of another rather 
amusing than tragical duel in Hyde Park 
several years later. One Captain Douglas, 
discussing the great demagogue’s merits and 
demerits in a coffee-house, spoke of him as a 
scoundrel and coward; and, turning to the 
company, he added that these epithets equal- 
ly applied to Wilkes’s adherents. A Rev. 
Mr, Green took up Wilkes’s cause, and pulled 
Captain Douglas’s nose, saying he would 
back Wilkes against a Scot any day. They 
at once repaired to the Park, though it was 
late in the evening. The duel was fought 
with swords, and finally the parson militant 
ran the captain through the doublet, where- 
upon the honor of both gentlemen was as- 
serted to be saved, and they left the field of 
combat. 

About the same time, a gallant and boast- 
ful Irish officer fought duels in succession 
with four antagonists. They chose swords, 
and he proved his boasts by disarming the 
whole four, one after another. Another en- 
counter took place between two brothers, 
who had quarreled over an easy beauty no- 
torious in the town, and one of them was 
killed. 

In 1773 rumors of duels were very rife, 
and among those who were on the point of 
resorting to Hyde Park, but did not, were 
Lords Sandwich and North, Garrick and 
Fielding, Wilkes and Charles Townsend, and 
Redditch and Macklin, two Drury Lane act- 
ors. Nay, it was even darkly whispered in 
the coffee-houses that Dr. Benjamin Franklin 
had sent a peremptory challenge to Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, on account of some expressions 
derogatory of Franklin in “ Taxation no Ty- 
ranny.” George Selwyn the witty actually 
went to Hyde Park with a certain nobleman 
with whom he had quarreled at Almack’s ; 
but the difficulty was patched up by the sec- 
onds before swords had been drawn. Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan repaired to Hyde Park 
in 1772 with Captain Mathews to fight a 
duel ; but, finding the crowd too great, they 
went to the Castle Tavern, Covent Garden, 
instead, and there fought with swords. The 
quarrel was about the lovely Miss Linley, the 
singer, to whom Sheridan was already secret- 
ly married. Both were severely eut, but nei- 
ther was seriously wounded. 





An amusing affair of this sort came off in 
the Park in 1775. It appears that a certain 
Captain Cadet had been laughed at in the pa- 
pers for having been caned in the Haymarket 


by a clergyman ; and it was asserted that, in- © 


stead of striking back, he had contented him- 
self with bringing an action of assault. So 
the gallant captain resolved to engage one of 
his traducers in mortal combat. The scene 
must have been a very amusing one, if we 
may accept the following account, from an 
eye-witness, as true: * 

“ About six o’clock in the evening of the 
81st of March, Captain Cadet, accompanied 
by a Captain McG , made his appear- 
ance in the ring, and soon after J. S. . 
Esq., was seen to join them alone. But, as 
there was a great number of people in the 
ring, the gentlemen all retired to the grove, 
where the following dialogue ensued : 

“ Cadet, ‘Sir, you say that I am the au- 
thor of certain letters ; I am come to answer 
you.’ 








“ J. S. D. ‘Sir, you have challenged me, 
and I am come to answer you.’ 

“ Cadet, ‘ No, sir; you challenged me.’ 

“J. S. D. * Well, sir, no matter who has 
challenged ; that will soon be settled.’ 

“ Cadet. ‘ You are come alone, and I have 
brought a friend.’ 

“ J. S. D. ‘ Well, sir, never mind that, I 
see he is a military gentleman, I consider 
my sword as my friend, and my pistols as my 
second. A dead man is always in the wrong, 
and I never choose to involve my friend on 
these occasions.—But you have very long 
pistols.’ 

“ Cadet, ‘ Yes, sir; and I don’t think it 
fair to use them against your very short 
ones.’ 

“ J. 8. D. ‘Oh, never mind ; that one will 
kill as soon as the other.’ 

““ While the duelists were arranging their 
business, Captain McG had walked him- 
self out of breath in what he called ‘ meas- 
uring the ground.’ The heroes then took 
their stand, and exchanged fire; but, as the 
distance between them was nearly a quarter 
of a mile, no mischief ensued. After this, 
the second interposed and made the matter 
up. It is much tobe wished,” the narrator 
concludes, “ when gentlemen feel themselves 
bold enough to enter upon such kind of diver- 
sion, that they would stand a little nearer, to- 
gether, or it will be dangerous to take wn, air- 
ing in the Park ; as several carriages were.seen 
to drive between the duelists while they were 
taking aim at each other.” 

Such are a few of. the many romantic 
memories of Hyde, Park. Happily, it no 
longer affords, a trysting-place for duelists,; 
but it is the resort of fashion, the noisy meet- 
ing-ground of reformers, and the pleasure- 
park for the people. 

If London is, as has been asserted, the 
healthiest of the great European capitals, it 
is owing in no small degree to the parks with 
which it is provided. In all directions vast 
expanses Offer breathing-spaces for every so- 
cial class. 








* We take this, as well as other accounts of the 
Hyde Park duels, from Mr. Larwood’s interesting 
“* Story of the London Parks.” 
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A LESSON BY EXAMPLE. 





T an early period in my life it became 
my lot to play the bachelor, and to live 
in true bachelor quarters in the gray old uni- 
versity on Washington Square, in New York. 
I had given myself up, soul and body, to the 
law, and yet had preserved cnouglh romanti- 
cism to make it requisite that I should fit up 
my apartments (such as they were) in an ele- 
gant, half-gloomy fashion, and that ample 
provision should be made for my friends, 
whom I already regarded as my prospective 
clients. To aid me in this undertaking, I 
sought the advice of my Aunt Catherine, a 
lady for whom I had always felt a profound 
love and admiration. She was only too glad 
to assist me, and she brought all her long- 
tried taste and experience to bear at once. 
She purchased my carpets and curtains, and 
superintended the arrangement of my furni- 
ture with as much solicitude as if she herself 
were about to come and inhabit the place 
with me. She lived at a country-house some 
eight miles out of the city, in Westchester, 
but she never failed to drive in on each day, 
and in spite of all weathers, to look after my 
concerns. She moved about here and there, 
very often in the midst of a dusty and frigid 
atmosphere, and made close inspections of 
all things that came in from the furnishers, 
and gave her good advice on all matters, im- 
portant and trivial. Besides the gratitude 
I felt for this practical interest, I quickly 
learned to value the hallowing of my abode, 
which seemed to be the result of her presence 
in it. Her life had been a sad one, and, as I 
grew older, and consequently more apprecia- 
tive of sorrow, my regard for her grew 
stronger and more intelligent. While she 
was yet a young girl she had been almost for- 
cibly separated from a man whom she pas- 
sionately loved, and was compelled, by those 
thousand compulsions that ambitious parents 
find it possible to use, to marry one for whom 
she had but little respect and no favor. Her 
life was wretched in the extreme, though the 
united fortunes made it possible for her to 
move hither and thither all over the world, 
and to try all pleasures in the attempt to as- 
suage her pain. This attempt utterly failed. 
She found that it was impossible to eradicate 
from her heart and mind the memory of one 
to whom she had looked for all the happi- 
ness that might be allotted to her on earth. 
That she struggled faithfully, and that she 
recognized the absolute necessity of the strug- 
gle, I have no doubt; but neither have I any 
doubt that the daily, nay, hourly, contest 
that was waged in her bosom for over twenty 
years was as mighty and as heart-rending as 
any ever fought in the privacy of a human 
breast. 

At the end of these twenty years her hus- 
band died, leaving her childless. She re- 
turned to the neighborhood of her old home, 
and my father surrendered to her the estate 
which he had held for her in trust. It was 
at this period that I came to know her well, 
and that there grew up between us the affec- 
tion that I so highly prized, and that afforded 
me so much good guidance. 

The physical effects of her long trial were 








at once sad and inspiring. Although she was 
but forty-three years of age, she seemed to 
be fifty. Her hair was very gray, her face 
was very pale and very spiritual, and in her 
eyes and about her mouth there had gathered 
the fine traces of a sweet but deeply-seated 
melancholy. Her figure was still erect, and 
she bore herself with a grace that seemed to 
me to be the utmost refinement of motion. I 
could not look upon her without feeling a 
sense of ennoblement, and every moment 
that I passed in reflection upon her almost 
life-long privation aroused me more and more 
to a sense of its terrible distress. 

It was the continual gleaming of the 
warmth of her heart through the mournful- 
ness of her face that made her seem angelic. 
At those moments when she perceived that 
she could perform some gracious and gen- 
erous act, a faint flush would overspread her 
almost luminous cheeks, her eyes would be- 
come darker and larger, and her lips would 
part over her white teeth in a smile that was 
so sweet and so thoroughly responsive that, 
having once felt its influence, one never for- 
got it. 

What wonder was it, then, that I was able 
to fancy that my rooms and their fittings were 
sanctified by the mere presence of this finest 
of women ? I recall her vividly as she walked 
slowly about on her last inspection, clad, as 
was her habit, in black, with her heavy veil 
drawn from her face with one hand, turning 
her head from this corner to that in mute 
commendation and approval. 

Nothing escaped her: the rugs, the few 
pieces of old-fashioned furniture, the black 
wall-cabinet, with its spare collections of 
china; the easy-chairs, the iron-work at the 
fireplace, the sketches on the walls—all passed 
under review, and she was pleased. The 
rare, warm smile came into her face once 
more as she stopped before me, and in her 
gentle way put out both her hands. 

“ At last,” said she, “you have a home 
of your own. It is all ready for you; you 


have only to lock the door behind me when I | 


go out, and then you will be master.” 

I fixed my eyes upon her in silence. I 
could say nothing. I felt that with the mark- 
ing of this epoch for me there had returned 
to her a sharp realization of her own sor- 
row. 
Still she tried to look happy. She passed 
me quite rapidly, and I followed her. As we 
crossed the threshold she paused and said, in 
a trembling voice: 

“Dear Chris, make your rooms a haven 
for those among your friends whom you find 
restless and unhappy. Make them sure that 
within your walls they will find a litile com- 
fort whenever they may want it. I am sure 
you will, Chris.” 

I was still more incapable of speaking 
than ever, and she did not ask me for a re- 
ply. Perhaps she saw one in my look; if 
she did, it satisfied her, for she suddenly 
pressed my hand, and, drawing her veil over 
her face, went quickly down the echoing 
staircase, forbidding me to follow her by a 
gesture that was imperative. 

Mingled with the great pleasure that I 
then began to feel in being lord and master, 
if even of so small a domain, was the regret 








that I should be so utterly incapacitated by 
my age and position from bestowing any help 
and consolation upon the one who needed it 
so much. 

I remembered that I devised several 
schemes by which my aunt might be made 
to reap some benefit, but second thoughts 
applied even to the best of them showed me 
how incapable I was of gauging the desires 
of her heart with the desires of my own. [ 
found myself compelled to stand aloof and to 
observe with perfect helplessness the eternal 
woe of the tenderest heart I knew. 

But still the times were jolly enough, and, 
in spite of my efforts to give a serious color to 
every thing, I went about quite as much as 
I ever did, and I found in effect that, instead 
of becoming a recluse, I was fast becoming a 
sort of macaroni. 

On the third Wednesday after my install. 
ment I went to a French restaurant near by 
to take dinner. A friend named Wines, who 
had just come to town from college, accom- 
panied me, and we determined to have some 
extra claret in honor of the change in my 
mode of life. 

The restaurant was one of those that are 
now so common in New York. The two par- 
lors of an ordinary dwelling-house had been 
filled with small tables, designed to accom. 
modate from two to four person each, and 
the hall-way had been turned into an office. 

At the moment of our arrival, a party 
quitted a table in the centre of the front 
apartment, and we made haste to secure it. 

The room was full of people; and, as the 
hour was late, the air was somewhat over 
laden with cigar-smoke. 

Our cloth was changed, and our table 
neatly reset by a clever waiter. We looked 
at our neighbors. I have seen a room full 
of Chinese opium-smokers, and the curious 
picture was refurnished by the condition of 
the people near by. Most of them were 
Americans ; and, having taken demi-bottles 
of claret, and not being used to the indul- 
gence, they were now in a happy, semi-som- 
nolent state, which the cigars they smoked 
made something more delightful. Very little 
talk was going on. The twenty or thirty 
epicures, nearly all of whom were in evening 
dress, sat sipping and gazing blankly through 
the bluish atmosphere, seemingly unmindful 
of what was going on, but being, in reality, 
very wide awake. 

On the west side of the room there sat 
alone at a table, and with his back turned 
toward the throng, a large and powerful man 
of nearly sixty years of age. His hair was 
thick and gray, his features were large and 
finely proportioned, and they bore the gentle 
seal of the gentle life. He seemed entirely 
absorbed in his own thoughts, and he did 
not, at any time, raise his eyes from the ts 
ble before him. It was not long before I 
found that he had become the object of some 
fun ata table of three young men near by, 
and that they were commenting rather gayly 
upon his gravity and abstraction. 

Wines, whose eyes now fell upon the get 
tleman for the first time, extended his hand 
and was about to speak to me, when a per 
fect crash of sound burst upon the air from 
a street brass-band upon the sidewalk with 
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“out. So sudden was the onslaught that after 
the first stunning shock was over most of 
the young men found the blatant roar to be 
rather laughable, and they laughed accord- 


ingly. Not so, however, the quiet diner. 
He rose hastily to his feet; and, going to 
the window, with an expression of vexation 
on his face, he motioned to the players to go 
away, uttering the command at the same 
time, but in too low a tone tu be heard by 
any others than those present in the room. 

This mistake, and most people will rec- 
ognize it to be a common one, added to the 
amusement of the laughers, and they began 
tocry: “Oh, let them alone!” “ Let’s have 
gome sweet sounds, now do!” “ You’ve no 
goul, sir,” and so on. I sided with the old 
gentleman at once, partly because the bray- 
ing and shrieking played mischief with my 
own comfort, and partly because I saw that 
all the dignity that he could exhibit would be 
likely to make but a poor fight against the 
too jolly temper of the others. I wanted to 
enter my protest against the music and the 
insult at the same time; therefore I ap- 
plauded vigorously with my hands. 

The others misunderstood my purpose. 
They thought that I intended to applaud the 
musicians, and to my consternation they 
adopted what they thought was a better 
plan than their own, and in an instant the 
two parlors rang with a tempestuous clap- 
ping, intermingled with the jangling of 
glasses and thumping of cane-heads and feet 
upon the floor. The old gentleman turned 
about and swept the room with a pair of an- 
gry eyes. He made a gesture of impatience 
and surrender with his huge napkin, and then 
returned to his table. As he sank once 
more into his chair, he turned his face direct- 
ly toward me for an instant, and delivered a 
look which asked, ‘“ What could have in- 
spired you with such unmanly presump- 
tion?” 

I then saw his face for the first time, and 
so struck was I by its fineness, that I was 
unable for the moment to make any sign of 
disclaimer. 

Wines touched my arm and begged me 
in alow voice to do nothing further in the 
matter. For some reason—I do not remem- 
ber what—I listened to him, though I was bent 
upon going over to my enemy and explaining 
the matter without delay. 

“IT know him,” whispered Wines. “It’s a 
great story. I'll tell you when he goes away. 
He’s got his roast, and, as he never smokes, 
he'll be off in fifteen minutes.” 

We then paid an uneasy attention to our 
own affairs. The dinner was excellent, and 
under any other circumstances I should have 
enjoyed it immensely. As it was, however, 
I only fretted and took my best satisfaction 
in glancing like a wild beast upon the fellows 
who had unwittingly drafted me into their 
army. 

I was given no further opportunity to 
make an amend, and after a little while the 
gentleman rose, having finished his dinner, 
and walked with a slow and heavy tread 
cut of the room. He took not the slightest 
Rotice of any one, and he had returned, ap- 
Parently, to that inward study from which 
the music had so suddenly aroused him. 





I looked toward my companion. 

“Do not feel annoyed,” said he, smiling 
at my impatience; “it is very likely that he 
has forgotten all about the matter, and that 
he would not remember your face were he to 
see it again at this very instant.” 

I made some impatient reply—I hardly 
know what—and begged for the biography 
that had been promised. 

“Perhaps I have misled you, Chris,” said 
Wines. “I did not mean to say that I could 
tell very much, and what I do know came to 
me through a third or fourth mouth. Still, 
it may interest you. My father and this man 
are firm friends, and have been friends, as far 
as I can make out, since they were old enough 
to know what friendship is. But when this 
gentleman was much younger — younger, I 
think, by some twenty-five years—he was 
jilted by a girl that he loved to distraction. 
It wellnigh broke his heart. He quitted the 
country and followed some of the wildest ex- 
peditions that ever sailed, and some of the 
most irresponsible flags that were ever hoist- 
ed. He has had a hand in every revolution 
and uprising since 1850, and he has helped to 
seat and to unseat more potentates than you 
and I have fingers and thumbs. He is a man 
of enormous will in great things, and I have 
heard my father say that he never knew how 
much force could be contained in a single 
individual until he watched Parry’s life 
after—” 

“ What !—whose life?” cried I, in aston- 
ishment. 

Wines repeated the name, and for a mo- 
ment I was speechless with agitation. Parry 
was the name of the lover of my Aunt Cath- 
erine, and I had no doubt that I had thus run 
across his path. I refrained from telling 
Wines what I believed, but I promised to 
pacify him at some time in the future. In 
the mean time I persuaded him to tell me all 
he knew or suspected further in regard to 
this suddenly interesting man. 

I got but little satisfaction. It really was 
not surprising that my friend should not 
know, but, being a little excited, I took it 
rather hard that his stock of information 
ran low so quickly. 

I called the proprietor of the restaurant, 
and questioned him. He only knew that his 
customer lived in the university. 

In the university! This was a second 
surprise. 

“But do you know whereabouts in the 
building? In which wing?” 

“Oh, yes, for my men take dinners to 
his rooms very frequently. They are not in 
either of the wings. They are in the main 
building.” 

“Upon which side—the northern, south- 
ern, or western ?” 

“Let me think—the southern—up two 
flights.” 

He was my neighbor, then. I no doubt 
looked my confusion, for I had enlisted my 
sympathies too closely with my auut’s affairs 
not to feel some agitation when in the course 
of apparently disconnected events they were 
brought to the surface. 

“Upon my word,” cried Wines, laughing 
at me, “you are the soul of mystery. You 
stare, and turn red, and twitch, as if you 





were charged with all the crimes in the cal- 
endar. Come, I fancy you would like to see 
your hero once more.” 

“Indeed I should,” I replied. 

“Then I may make it possible. My fa- 
ther and mother leave to-morrow for a jour- 
ney in the East. They are going to make their 
second visit to Egypt, and there is to be a 
sort of God-speed party at the house to-night. 
I have no doubt that Parry will be there; 
and if you will go with me, you can in- 
dulge your eyes to your heart’s content. 
But, Chris, if you mus¢ kill him, don’t do it 
before the crowd—wait till you can get him 
alone in some peaceful corner and out of the 
way.” 

I asked the host how long his customer 
had taken meals in his place. He replied: 

“ Only six months.” 

“Yes, that’s about it, I think,” said 
Wines. “I remember that my father spoke 
of his semi-secret return to America some 
time during last July. He visits three houses 
only, and everybody permits Aim to manage 
the talk about himself. They never interfere 
in the least with his memories. Ah, but he's 
truly a grand sort of man, Chris—every thing 
about him, his person, his secrets, his deeds, 
the love with which people regard him, is 
something overpowering—massive, you know 
—he throws a shadow all around—d’ye un- 
derstand me? Yes, we are sure to see him. 
My father would not stir a foot without Par- 
ry’s blessing.” 

The company at Mr. Wines’s house was u 
small one, but it was held in a small room— 
a music-room, I think, on the second floor ; 
therefore there was a genial atmosphere of 
community that might not have existed, per- 
haps, in a larger apartment. Everybody was 
finely dressed, and the time passed half gayly 
and half seriously. Most of the people were 
of middle age, and the conversation ran gen- 
erally upon travel and the torments of travel, 
and now and then some one, by way of illus- 
tration, played an air upon the piano, or 
hummed a song, to bring to the minds of the 
others some little scene, or the spirit of some 
half-forgotten place. At about ten o’clock, 
Wines touched me on the shoulder, and said: 

“Look, there he is, talking with my 
father.” 

I followed the direction with my eyes. I 
surely saw the gentleman whom I had en- 
countered a few hours before, but how much 
more elevated did be seem, how much was 
added to the dignity of his figure and car- 
riage by the beauty of his surroundings! I 
could not turn away from him; I followed 
him as he walked slowly hither and thither, 
now bending to hear the remark of some 
sitter, and now turning with a grave urbanity 
to reply to some one who had spoken beside 
him. So engrossed did I become with the 
thoughts that his presence gave rise to— 
thoughts that embraced both my aunt and 
him, together with the great cause that lay 
between them—that I did not notice for some 
while what was going on in the room. It 
was not until a hush overspread the assembly 
that I saw that a quartet had formed beside 
the piano. They sang a parting song, and 
with a fervor and sweetness that drew tears 
to the eyes of every one. The host stood 
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beside his wife with his head bent upon his 
breast, and with his face flushed with pleas- 
ure at these new proofs that he was be- 
loved. 

After a short interval subsequent to the 
completion of this song, I saw the tall figure 
of Parry, led by the daughter of the house, 
approach a harp that stood in one corner of 
the room. A few people, who were about to 
make their adieus, turned and waited. I saw 
them whisper together, and looks of approval 
crossed their faces. 

The young lady began a light accompani- 
ment, and the other, in a deep barytone, 
chanted, “ Here’s to the Outward Bound.” 
Neither bis voice nor his method was perfect, 
but of such a quality was the sentiment that 
he threw into his utterance that his song 
was far more pathetic and telling than any I 
have ever heard. It touched me to the quick. 
I thought that I realized the act of parting in 
each und every one of its thousand phases, 
and that there could not be a deeper inter- 
pretation of the “ good-by” than that which 
this song forced me to make. 

I returned to the university at a late hour, 
and I saw, by the light that shone through 
the panes of my neighbor’s inner window, 
that he had not yet retired. I involuntarily 
stopped for a moment before his threshold, 
and I caught myself mutely offering him my 
pity and consolation. 

On the following afternoon I heard my 
aunt’s familiar tap at my outer door. I hast- 
ened to open it. I welcomed her with an 
ardor that surprised her, even accustomed as 
she was to the warmth of my manner toward 
her. 

Presently she said, half laughingly : 

“Why do you look at me so, Chris? 
Were I a very young lady, I should feel in- 
clined to go away. You seem very full of 
tenderness.” 

“Do I ?—do I?” I stammered. 

“ I know that you are always kind to me; 
but when have you ever brought me a lunch- 
eon, a screen, your finest chair, and your 
finest rug, without being requested to do so ? 
Tell me, sir.” 

“But really you must have looked for 
some change in my character, Aunt Cath- 
erine. It is impossible for one to be careless 
in so glorious a place.” 

I succeeded in diverting her attention 
for the moment from any peculiarity in my 
manner, yet at the same time I could not pre- 
vent myself from regarding her in the new 
light with which I thought her surrounded. 

The delicacy of her face, the large look 
of her eyes, the slow movement of her head, 
the softness and distinctness of her voice— 
yes, even the shape and repose of her hand, 
seemed to me to be invested with new charms, 
and I must confess that they absorbed me. 

The special object of her visit was to 
bring me a silver vase of exquisite model, 
which she had volunteered to loan me in or- 
der that I might study it—I having at that 
time a transient passion for shape and design. 
After some time had elapsed, and as the 
gathering twilight reminded her that her 
drive home was to be a long one, she took 
the vase from its leathern case, and placed it 
upon a table near by. While performing 











this simple act, she assumed a look of deep 
gravity, and I thought she relinquished her 
hold upon the pretty trifle with some reluc- 
tance. She gazed at it some seconds in si- 
lence. Then she said, in a lower and more 
thoughtful tone than she was wont to use: 

“Chris, I have brought this out of a long 
retirement for you. It has been absent from 
my sight for over twenty years, and there 
have grown up about it 2 great many things 
to think of—yes, a great many. But, as it is 
a treasure of mine, I know it will be a treas- 
ure of yours.” 

She placed it in my hands with an express 
motion. Nothing could have been more elo- 
quent of her trust and the value of her trust 
than that one quick act. 

“ Have you lost the other, aunt?” asked 
I, noticing that the case was meant to con- 
tain two vases. 

“No,” said she, after a bare instant— 
“no; the giver kept that—he kept it as a 
memento.” 

Somewhat startled by the tone of the lat- 
ter sentence, I looked up. My aunt’s face 
was perfectly white. She slowly turned her 
head, and looked out at the dim figures of 
the trees, and a cool, steady rush of wind 
coming careering down from the pale west- 
ern sky set the old university walls in a hol- 
low roar and made her seem a little ghastly. 

Before I could speak (and my tongue 
seemed tied) the sound of the wind died out, 
and another took its place. It was the deep 
voice of some one reading. It came from the 
room on my right. My aunt’s ear caught it 
immediately. She calmly turned her head to 
listen, and so soft was the echo, and so in 
keeping was its timbre with the solemnity of 
the moment, that it pleased her, and she 
placed her finger on her lips to check me. I 





looked down at the vase that I held in my | 


hands, My heart began to beat rapidly. I 
alone was aware of the communion that was 
going on. He was reading the afternoon ser- 
vice from the prayer-book, and she—she of 
all human beings in the wide world, was 
closely following him with suspended breath, 
and with a heart surcharged with the same 
emotions that filled his own. It was only 
when he began a paragraph that we could 
hear what he said: “ Almighty and most 
merciful Father—” “God be merciful unto 
us—” and “ Almighty God who hast given us 
grace—” 

All the rest ran on in a monotone. He 
seemed to go nearer and nearer his windows 
as the quickly-failing light grew less and less, 
and then, after some brief sentences, repeat- 
ed probably from memory, his voice ceased 


altogether, and he stood looking out, no | 


doubt, upon the gloom gathering over the 
wide-spread city. 
My aunt said but little more. 


I led her | 


down to her carriage, passing on the way the | 


door of my neighbor’s room. I noticed that 
she looked toward it as she went by, wonder- 
ing, very likely, what manner of lonely man 
it could be that thus fed his spirit with such 
strange devotion. 

This question now forced itself upon me: 
“ What shall I do with the power thus thrust 
into my hands ?” 

An instant’s reflection aroused me to a 


| mind, 
| 





high sense of my dangerous and critical posi- 
tion. I was bewildered by the responsibility 
that was heaped upon my shoulders, and the 
more I thought of the matter the greater 
seemed the necessity of action, and at the 
same time the greater seemed my inability to 
act. 

The day succeeding that on which my 
aunt brought me the vase passed in quiet, 
Nothing disturbed me, and I had ample time 
to determine what my course should be. 

But I did not determine. On the con- 
trary, I felt more irresolute and oppressed 
than ever; and I likened myself to one who, 
walking through a narrow valley, suddenly 
beholds poised above him immense masses. 
of earth which tremble at every step he makes 
in advance or in retreat. 

The issue was forced, however, in spite 
of my weakness—I am tempted to say cow: 
ardice. 

On the next afternoon a house-maid em- 
ployed in the university came with an invita. 
tion from my neighbor to visit him. I ac- 
cepted it, and presented myself at his door. 
I was in a strange state of mind, and it is 
with difficulty that I recall what took place 
within his walls. I remember tbat the old 
feeling of utter subordination returned to me 
at the moment that I beheld his grave face 
and towering form, and that the consciousness 
that I was in one sense his master, instead 
of causing me to feel an independence, only 
added a hundred-fold to my abasement. 

He spoke to me in a deep but gentle 
voice, and apologized for intruding upon me, 
giving as a reason his rule to establish good 
relationship with those near by for purposes 
of mutual protection in cases of illness. He 
then spoke of the terrors of illness, but he 
said, almost in the same breath, that he had 
never been prostrated, even for a single day. 
I gazed at him for a long time, dimly per- 
ceiving beneath the proposal for the alliance 
an act of generosity toward myself. 

I remember that every thing in the room 
accorded with my estimate of his character. 
His furniture was massive; his floors were 
bare, but furnished with scant rugs ; his pict- 
ures were few, but they were excellent copies 
of antiques; his library was large and well 
used, and his tables were covered with papers 
and books of reference. I should have de- 
clared that such an apartment must belong 
to some such man. 

Besides the pictures, I saw but two grace- 
ful things. The first was the grand face of 
the man, and the second was the duplicate to 
the vase which I had in my room. 

It stood upon the working-table, half in- 
closed in a velvet box. 

The instant that I observed it my power 
of abstraction failed me completely. I was 
no longer capable of separating my thoughts 
from the subject that lay uppermost in my 
I paid no attention whatever to what 
my host said; I was concerned with what I 
thought was hidden in his breast. 

He treated me as a boy, as I was; I think 
he read me a little Wordsworth and a little 
Horace, though I am not sure. 

I staid for a single confused and bewil- 
dered hour, and I believe I gained from him 
what was my due—an opinion that I was 
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stupid beyond the ordinary meaning of the 
word. 

When I returned to my own room—and I 
do not remember the circumstances under 
which I left the other—I fell upon my knees 
jn the dark, and sought for guidance. 

How could I dare, alone, to meddle in the 
workings of this man’s life? How could I 
determine, unaided, whether I was about to 
let in a flood of radiance, or was about to 
extinguish the faint light that already exist- 
ed? Had I the courage, single-handed, to 
dissolve in a moment the barrier of self-de- 
nial, of forgetfulness, that had been twenty- 
five years in building ? 

I was summoned to reéstablish love; to 
unveil to each other two people whose sym- 
pathies, it may have been said, had been out- 
flawed; I was selected by chance to lead a 
tempest into the calm life of my beloved 
aunt, to destroy the tranquillity that she had 
won by constant invocation of the aid of 
Heaven ! 

What wonder was it, then, that I sought 
help to strengthen my hands ? 

The next day came. I watched for an op- 
portunity. I had adopted a simple plan, and 
only awaited a fitting moment to carry it into 
execution. This moment did not come until 
three o’clock in the afternoon. I then heard 
Parry leave his room and go down the 
stairs. 

The sky was overcast with snow-clouds, 
and it promised to be dark at an early hour. 
IT found the porter, and persuaded him to un- 
lock the door, and I then placed my vase 
upon Parry’s cabinet, which stood exactly op- 
posite his table and in plain sight from his 
chair. I then quitted the place, caused the 
door to be locked, and retired to my own 
parlor to await the dreaded discovery. 

The half-hour that ensued was a most 
wretched one. My temperament being of the 
nervous order, I was reduced in this short 
time to a state of illness by the anxieties that 
beset me. I knew that my neighbor’s move- 
ments in the afternoons were somewhat er- 
tatic, and I therefore expected his return at 
any moment. 

At the expiration of about thirty minutes 
Theard him reascending the stairs. I bolted 
my outer door, and replaced my shoes with a 
pair of soft slippers, and kept a profound si- 
lence. 

I heard him enter his apartment, stop 
near the entrance; probably to divest himself 

of his outer clothing, and then advance di- 
tectly toward his table. 

I followed him on my side of the wall. 
One of his boots creaked a very little, and 
this assisted me to keep trace of him. He 
sat down in his arm-chair; I heard the legs 
move upon the floor. He was now directly 
before the vase ; he had but to raise his eyes 
‘to see it. 

My sense of hearing was strained to the 
uttermost. I pressed my ear to the wall, and 
Theard the rattle of the particles of plaster 
that were shaken down by the jarring from 
the streets. All else was silent. There was 
no noise of rattling paper or opening books. 
Idecided that the man was sitting with his 
face buried in his hands. Two, three, four 
minutes passed in this suspense. 





Suddenly I heard the noise ‘of a slight 
movement; then there was a bound, and a 
crash of the falling chair; and then there 
was a rush toward the cabinet. I heard a 
slight tinkle as the ring upon his hand struck 
against the vase. 

I heard him say, in a loud voice, “ Merci- 
ful God! what can be the meaning of this ?” 
Then there were two or three inhalations of 
breath that were so loud that I heard them 
distinctly. Then another deep and telling 
silence. Then the vase fell with a clatter 
upon the floor and rolled away, its bosses 
beating a tinny tattoo upon the polished mar- 
quetry. Then the cabinet creaked as if it 
were sustaining a leaning weight, and then 
followed another long silence; so long, in- 
deed, that I finally crept to a chair and sat 
down. For fully ten minutes nothing oc- 
curred. 

All at once he began to walk up and down 
the entire length of his room. He seemed 
to grow more violent at each turn, and to my 
fancy his figure rose to its full height as he 
came to suspect that he was the object of 
some trick or some accident. 

Suddenly he approached the wall. He 
listened for some sign that I was present in 
myroom. Then, with hurried feet, he crossed 
to the door, passed into the corridor, came to 
mine, and delivered upon the panel a knock- 
ing that seemed almost to drag me from my 
seat. He repeated it again and again, each 
blow being louder and more imperative; but 
finally he desisted, and, quaking with fear, I 
was left in peace. Then he walked up and 
down the long, echoing entry. That walk 
was, to me, a most significant act. Now the 
pace was deliberate and thoughtful; now it 
was quick, halting, and suspicious ; now it 
was light and hopeful; now it was ponder- 
ous, and significant of his old condition of 
mind. 

I would not have ventured into his pres- 
ence for the wealth of the world. To my im- 
agination, he was at that moment one of the 
most terrible of beings. 

Allin an instant he altered the direction 
of his walk. He hurried to the stairway and 
descended with rapidity. In a moment he 
passed out of my hearing. 

What did this mean? Could he have 
gone for appliances to force an entrance to 
my room? I stood just within the door, 
trembling with agitation. I heard the faint 
jangle of the car-bells, and the hoarse cries 
of the venders in the streets below, but they 
only made the silence within more complete. 

In a few moments I was again startled. 
A soft rustling sound came from the stair- 
way, and then a very hasty step approached 
me. Before I could move there came a tap- 
ping at the door. I knew it only too well! 
It was my aunt, and at this moment! I 
quickly undid the fastenings, but the impa- 
tient hand kept up its summons, and I heard 
her say, half to herself : 

“O Chris, Chris, in mercy’s name !—In 
mercy’s name!” 

I opened the door. In an instant she flew 
in and seized me by the arm. She was wild 
with terror. 

“Who just left here, Chris? who was it 
that just parted from you?” 





“No one, aunt." 

“And you saw no one go down from this 
floor?” 

“ No—no one.” 

She hastened on into the parlor, stripping 
off her gloves and wringing her hands in the 
maddest way. 

“But there was some one—some one! I 
know it, for I saw him! Oh, itis so strange!” 

She pressed her fingers flat against her 
temples, and looked toward me with her fair 
forehead gathered in furrows, and her lips 
pressed tightly together. 

For fully half a minute she stared thus in 
my direction, not seeing me, but looking 
through me and beyond me. I felt all the 
tortures of the damned. I believed that my 
miserable attempt at rectification was pro- 
ducing insanity. 

“T came in at the south door. The wind 
was blowing through the corridor in a per- 
fect gale. And you know how dark it is, 
Chris, half-way along, don’t you? just before 
you reach the stone staircase? It was 
there. He was walking fust. SowasI. At 
the moment of passing something made me 
shriek out. I don’t know what it was. I 
only know that I opened my mouth wide and 
gave a cry louder than any I ever gave be- 
fore. I frightened myself. I just saw his 
figure and his splendid beard, and then I 
found myself running as if for life. Who 
was he? How came he here? His hair was 
almost white—almost white! O my God, 
and it was then so fine and brown! And he 
was bent!—O Arthur, Arthur, can the world 
have treated you so ill? Arthur! How dare 
I?—0 Chris, Chris! Give me your hand, boy. 
I must hold by something. I feel that I am 
floating, drifting somewhere!” 

Her eyes became vacant for a moment, 
then she burst out again, and spoke of this 
young Arthur’s strength of mind and strength 
of heart. Then, with a mighty effort, she 
shook off the whole distraction, and showed 
me a new seal in her ring. Vain effort! The 
ice that had formed over the living water had 
broken, and there was inundation everywhere. 

Between us and the door was « tall screen. 
While my poor aunt was uttering her fe- 
vered words, and while she grasped my bands 
with a strength that was almost ferocious, I 
saw the door open. I removed my eyes, and 
fixed them on the agitated face of my com- 
panion. I was unable to see who it was that 
entered, yet I did not doubt that it was Parry; 
that he should come at this critical moment, 
at this time when an aroused spirit and 
yearning heart seemed to utter a mandate 
that could be heard in the uttermost parts of 
the world, appeared to me to be so natural 
that I felt not the slightest surprise when he 
did indeed advance into the room. 

I know that when he saw us he stopped ; 
also that after some seconds he moved for- 
ward once more, advancing slowly and noise- 
lessly, and keeping close to the wall where 
the rugs were. 

His presence added a thousand-fold to my 
wretched apprehensions. I sat with my eyes 
upon my aunt, my sight intent upon him, a 
prey to an anxiety that made my brain whirl 
and my flesh grow cold. 

The burden that had been borne fora 
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quarter of a century was toppling to its fall. 
A single sound or a single glance would pre- 
cipitate it, and at that instant my craven 
spirit anticipated nothing but ruin. 

How mistaken I was! How feeble had 
been my conception of the endurance of af- 
fection! How plainly, how simply, was 
enacted before me the one short scene that 
has since been the anchorage of my faith in 
love! 

The light was white and meagre; and 
Parry, now standing but a short distance off, 
with his gray head inclined, and his hands 
caught behind his back, was the very picture 
of dignity and repose. My aunt, searching 
deeper and deeper in her soul, poured out, 
with her face transformed, the most power- 
ful and tender words : 

“T fear that I can be passive no longer, 
I fear that I must go back to grief again, and 
become the half-crazed girl once more. This 
shock has thrown down all my fortitude, 
Chris—not a trace remains. IfI can bear to 
mourn, then I can think of him. I mean 
that, if I permit myself to weep, I can open 
all the old pictures, the old books, the old 
letters, and I can wander about in the old 
scenes, Ah, that pleasure should be so 
cruel. Yes, yes, I can struggle no longer, I 
must return to my old sorrow. Perhaps it 
will seem less Christian-like—perhaps it will 
be less womanly —but the overburdened 
heart forgets these things, and—” 

Parry made a step forward and called 
her: 

“ Catherine!” 

For an instant I thought the sound had 
killed her. But in the next she was upon her 
feet. She grasped the top of the tall chair 
as she turned, and then stood facing from 
me. My agony at that moment was incon- 
ceivable. What changes her face underwent 
I do not know. I judged of the working of 
her spirit by her postures. For one moment 
she was rigid and antagonistic. No doubt 
she feared deception. Then she began to 
waver. Her hands sank slowly by her side, 
her head drooped and her figure became su- 
pine. It was impossible that gestures could 
be more eloquent. What an instant that 
was! It was the last moment of a dreadful 
quarter of a century. Parry walked forward 
with outstretched arms. She advanced slow- 
ly, scarcely placing one foot before the other. 

I did not remove my eyes. Filled with a 
joy that no words can describe, I gazed at 
the two people closely enfolded in each other’s 
arms as I would have gazed at any sublime 
spectacle in Nature that awoke my venera- 
tion. My fears were gone, and I looked upon 
them only with contempt. Perhaps it is pre- 
sumptuous for me to speak of the thoughts 
and gratifications that accrued to me out of 
this event, but how much more presumptuous 
would it be to undertake a description and 
an analysis of the joys of the two principals! 
I was little more than a looker-on. But I 
looked well, and I needed much that I saw. 
To understand the highest quality of love, to 
witness a demonstration of its power, to be 
shown its vitality under the fretting of time 
and events, and to be given the proof of the 
ardency of its life, were lessons that were 
grateful enough to a boy to whom all things 








seemed light and haphazard. I became as- 
sured that it was the base of every thing; 
that it alone endured, and that it alone gave 
joy. I regarded it with awe, and, in the 
presence of my aunt and her husband, I have 
learned to feel a sensation of reverence, and 
to regard them as the beloved apostles of my 


new faith. 
Apert F. Wesster. 
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WHAT OUR ALLIES SAID OF US.—CHASTELLUX— 
ROBIN—LAUZUN—SEGUR. 


HE Marquis de Chastellux, a member of 
the French Academy, came to this coun- 
try with Rochambeau’s army in 1780, with the 
rank of major-general. He wrote a book, 
descriptive of his adventures, for distribution 
among his friends, of which twenty - four 
copies were printed at the press on board the 
French fleet while it lay at Rhode Island. 
He repeatedly refused to make it public until, 
false and garbled extracts from it having ap- 
peared, he at last, in 1786, yielded to the so- 
licitations of his friends, and his book made 
its appearance in a larger edition. It was 
promptly translated into English (London, 
1787) by an English gentleman, who had re- 
sided in America during the war, and whose 
“Notes” form a valuable addition to the ori- 
ginal work. 

Chastellux employed all the time he could 
spare from his military duties in traveling 
about the country—in which, or two of which, 
expeditions we may accompany him. His first 
trip was to Washington’s headquarters at Fish- 
kill. He found great difficulty in procuring 
decent wine at the various taverns on his road ; 
to which statement the translator adds that at 
Boston and Philadelphia very indifferent wines 
sold at two dollars (upward of nine shillings 
hard money) per bottle; nor was it unusual 
to transport wine from Boston to Philadel- 
phia by land when the arrivals were more 
fortunate in that quarter. In this part of his 
journal he makes two noteworthy remarks, 
which the translator confirms. In all his 
travels he did not meet with two men over 
twenty years of age who had not borne arms; 
despite this fact, he is able to add, “ What- 
ever mountains I have climbed, whatever for- 
ests traversed, whatever by-paths followed, I 
have never traveled three miles without meet- 
ing a new settlement, either beginning to take 
form or already in cultivation.” 

On December 20, 1780, he reached Fish- 
kill, a little village of not more than fifty 
houses, scattered in the space of two miles. 
He dined with General Washington, and from 
his account of the menu it may be seen that 
our Revolutionary ancestors were good trench- 
ermen, 

Dinner consisted of eight or ten large 
dishes of butchers’ meat and poultry, with 
vegetables of several sorts, followed bya sec- 
ond course of pastry, comprised under the 
denomination of pies and puddings. The 
cloth was then removed, and apples and a 
great quantity of nuts were placed on the 


table, which Washington usually continued 
eating for two hours, toasting and convers. 
ing the whole time. The nuts were small 
and dry, and had so hard a shell (they were 
probably hickory-nuts) that they could only 
be broken by a hammer, and were served 
half-open; “it seemed as if the company 
would never have done picking and eating 
them.” At 7.80 they rose from the table, 
when it was immediately made shorter, and 
the servants proceeded to set it again. When 
Chastellux, in surprise, asked the meaning of 
this, he was told they were going to have 
supper, which soon made its appearance, 
This meal consisted of three or four light 
dishes, some fruit, and, above all, a great 
quantity of nuts, which were as well received 
as at dinner; nor was an ample supply of 
good claret and madeira wanting. The toast- 
ing, although continued for some time, did 
not tend to promote excess ; the glasses were 
small, and one was at liberty to pour out 
and drink as much or as little as he pleased; 
it acted chiefly as a check on individual con- 
versation, 

Next vear the marquis visited Philadel- 
pbia, and while there makes the following 
additional remarks about table - customs: 
“There, as in London, they dined at five, 
frequently at six. Dinner was served in the 
English style: the first course comprising 
entrées, meats, and warm side-dishes; the 
second, sweet pastry and confectionery. 
When this was removed, the cloth was taken 
off, and the inevitable apples and nuts made 
their appearance. It was then that healths 
were principally drunk ; coffee, which came 
afterward, served as a signal to rise from the 
table. These toasts served to prolong the 
conversation, which was always more ani- 
mated at the end of the repast.” He finds 
it, however, “‘ an absurd and truly barbarous 
custom, the first time you drink and at the 
beginning of the dinner, to call out succes- 
sively to each individual to let him know you 
drink his health. The actor in this ridicu- 
lous comedy is sometimes ready to die with 
thirst, while he is obliged to catch the eye 
of twenty-five or thirty persons, while the 
unhappy individuals to whom he addresses 
himself are unable to bestow much attention 
on what they are eating and what is said to 
them, being incessantly called to right and 
left, or pulled by the sleeve by charitable 
neighbors, who are so kind as to acquaint 
them with the politeness they are receiving.” 
The most civil were not content with this 
general call every time they drank; they 
made partial ones of four or five persons at 
time. Another custom completed Chastel- 
lux’s despair: these general and particular 
attacks terminated in downright duels. They 
called to each other from one end of the 
table to the other, “Sir, will you permit 
me?” The proposal was always accepted. 
“ The bottle is then passed to you,” says the 
marquis, “and you must look your enemy in 
the face, for I can imagine no other name to 
give to the man who exercises such an em- 
pire over your will; you wait till he has like- 
wise poured out his wine and taken his glass; 
you then drink mournfully with him, a3 % 
recruit imitates his corporal in the manus} 
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Chastellux found us great breakfast-eat- 
ers: a few loins of veal, some legs of mutton, 
“and other ¢rifles of that kind,” always ap- 
peared among the teacups, and were sure 
of a hearty welcome. 

At the house of M. de Luzerne, the French 
minister, he attended his first ball in Ameri- 
ca. Of twenty ladies present, twelve or four- 
teen were dancers, each of them having a 
partner, according to American custom. 
Dancing, elsewhere said to be the emblem 
of love and gayety, seemed here to be the 
“emblem of legislation and of marriage :” 
of legislation, because all the places were 
marked out beforehand, the country - dances 
(square dances) named, and every proceeding 
provided for, calculated, and submitted to 
regulation; of marriage, because each lady 
was furnished with a partner, with whom she 
was expected to dance the whole evening, not 
being allowed to take another. About the 
time of Chastellux’s visit this last rule began 
to be mitigated, and, after three or four 
dances, a lady was permitted to make a fresh 
choice of partners. At twelve o’clock the com- 
pany proceeded to the supper-room, M. de 
Luzerne presenting his hand toa Mrs. M@——, 
thereby giving her the preference—“ an hon- 
or pretty generally bestowed on her,” says 
Chastellux, “as she is the richest woman in 
the city, and, all ranks here being equal, men 
follow their natural bent by giving the pref- 
erence to riches.” 

Assembly or subscription balls were then 
the vogue at London, Bath, Spa, and else- 
where, nor was Philadelphia behindhand in 
this respect. Dancing and cards were the 
order of the day, but in the Quaker City only 
games of commerce were allowed. A master 
of ceremonies presided. He presented to 
such ladies and gentlemen as intended to 


dance billets folded up, containing each a | 


number: thus Fate decided the male or fe- 
male partners for the whole evening. All 
the dances were previously arranged, and the 
dancers called in their turns. The dances, 
like the toasts at table, always had some re- 
lation to politics ; one was called the “ Suc- 
cess of the Campaign ; ” another, “ The Defeat 
of Burgoyne ;” a third, “ €linton’s Retreat.” 
The managers were generally chosen from 
among the officers of the army. At the 
time of Chastellux’s visit Colonel Wilkinson 
(Burr’s Wilkinson) held the office. Colonel 
Mitchell, “a little fat, squat man, fifty years 
old, and a great judge of horse-flesh,” had 
been his predecessor, and was said to have 
exercised his office with great severity. It 
was told of him that a young lady, who was 
figuring in a country-dance, having forgot 
her turn by chance while conversing with a 
friend, he came up to her, and called out, 
aloud, “ Give over, miss! take care what you 
are about. Do you think you come here for 
your pleasure?” At Philadelphia, as at 
Paris, the best company seldom went to balls 
before Christmas. Chastellux estimated the 
population at forty thousand. He found the 
city deficient in public walks, and disliked the 
brick pavement, which had then made its ap- 
pearance. 

His next trip was northward, to visit Gen- 
eral Schuyler at Albany. While drawing near 
Kinderhook, he came across a family who had 





inhabited the same log-hut for years, without 
thinking of building a better house, ‘‘an un- 
common circumstance in America, and almost 
unexampled, except among the Dutch, for 
that people are.more economical than indus- 
trious, and think more of amassing wealth 
than of adding to their comfort.”” The coun- 
try around Schenectady was an immense for- 
est of pine-trees, untouched by the axe. 
They were lofty and robust, but thinly sown, 
and, as nothing grew under their shade, a 
“line of cavalry might traverse the wood 
without breaking their ranks or defiling.” 
The town contained five hundred houses, sur- 
rounded with a palisade, 

In the course of his travels, Chastellux 
on one occasion met two young ladies “in 
huge gauze bonnets covered with ribbons ;” 
@ propos of which the translator remarks that 
the rage for dress among the women of Amer- 
ica, in the very height of the miseries of war, 
was beyond all bounds; nor was it confined 
to the great towns, it prevailed equally on the 
sea-coast and in the woods. This statement, 
which is corroborated by our next witness, 
shows that the mothers of our country were 
of much the same clay as their great-grand- 
daughters. 

At Boston, which the marquis also visited, 
he attended another subscription ball. The 
ladies were all well dressed, but with less 
elegance and good taste than at Philadelphia. 
To compensate, however, the assembly-room 
was superb. The Bostonians seemed sur- 
prised that every one did not speak English ; 
but it galled them to think it was the lan- 
guage of their oppressors, and their first 
question to a foreigner was, “ Do you speak 
American?” In fact, it had been seriously 
proposed to introduce a new language, and 
one ingenious individual had suggested that 
Hebrew should be taught in the public 
schools, and made use of in all public acts. 

There was a club at Boston which met 
every Thursday in rotation at the houses of 
its different members. Its laws were not 
stringent, save that the number of dishes for 
supper was limited. The hour of assembling 
was after tea, when the company played 
cards, conversed, and read the newspapers, 
sitting down to the supper-table between 
nine and ten. Supper was a jolly affair. A 
voluntary law, faithfully adhered to in gen- 
eral society, prevented playing for money 
during the war. It was not, however, scru- 
pulously observed in the club, and Chastellux 
says that the Bostonians were fond of high 
play, and that, in that respect, it was fortu- 
nate for them that the war came when it did 
—an observation which the translator con- 
firms. 

The observation of the Sabbath was still 
strict, and the marquis writes to an American 
friend : “‘ What a gloomy silence reigns in all 
your towns on Sunday! A stranger would 
imagine that some epidemic made everybody 
remain at home.” Enough, however, of the 
Marquis de Chastellux. 


The Abbé Robin was a chaplain in Ro- 
chambeau’s army, who made the campaigns 
of 1781-"82. From a little book which he 
published on his return to France, the follow- 
ing excerpts are taken: 





Boston most favorably impressed him. 
The city was ranged in an amphitheatre ex- 
tending about half a league back from the 
bay. The houses, regularly built, and inter- 
spersed with high steeples, seemed less a 
modern colony than an ancient city embel- 
lished and peopled by commerce and the 
arts. The form of the buildings was calcu- 
lated to surprise European eyes. They were 
entirely of wood, not in the heavy and gloomy 
style of a Continental town, but light, and 
pierced with many windows; the exterior 
ornamented with balconies. They all rested 
on stone foundations elevated about a foot 
above the ground, which contributed much 
to their salubrity. Their furniture, though 
plain, was of valuable wood, after the English 
fashion; but the abbé did not admire the 
custom of always covering the floor, in the 
case of the rich by carpets, among the poorer 
with fine, white sand. Boston contained six 
thousand houses, thirty thousand inhabitants, 
and nineteen churches. On Sundays, the city, 
“so populous, in a moment seemed a desert. 
The visitor might wander through the streets 
without encountering a soul, or, if he did, 
they did not dare to stop and speak.” A 
Frenchman lodging with our author under- 
took to play the flute one Sunday morning. 
The people mobbed the house, and he had to 
desist. 

The worthy abbé was pleased to see that 
no one staid away from church; although 
he conjectured that, with the women at least, 
piety was not the sole motive for their at- 
tendance. There being neither play-houses 
nor public promenades, the meeting - house 
was the theatre, where they came to display 
their growing luxury. They showed them- 
selves there in silk stuffs, sometimes over- 
shadowed by magnificent feathers. Their 
hair was piled up over supports, after the 
fashion which had for some time prevailed 
in Paris. Instead of powder they used soap- 
suds, although the more recherché had com- 
menced to adopt the European manner. The 
ladies of Boston were large and well-propor- 
tioned, with regular features and fair com- 
plexions; the abbé says he saw several wom- 
en whose beauty reminded him of the master- 
pieces of antiquity ; they had not, however, 
the vivacity and ease of manner of bis coun- 
trywomen. The men were tall and elegantly 
slender (almost too thin), and not so particu- 
lar in their dress as the women, although al- 
ways very neat. 

He thinks, however, that the American 
race is not long-lived. At twenty women 
had lost their freshness; at thirty-five or for- 
ty they were wrinkled and decrepit. The 
men also aged soon. He carefully examined 
the tombstones in all the cemeteries he passed 
between Boston and Williamsburg, Virginia, 
and rarely found the age of adults stated at 
over fifty; some few had lived to sixty, hard- 
ly any to sixty-five, none beyond that age. 

He visited Harvard College, with its li- 
brary of five thousand volumes. The pupils 
were then taught, among their other accom- 
plishments, to play tragedies. The subjects 
chosen were always national, such as “ The 
Burning of Charlestown,” “ The Surrender of 
Burgoyne,” ‘‘ The Treason of Arnold.” While 
lacking the finish of the French stage, the 
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performances of these amateurs, painting 
their own manners, much impressed him, 

In describing the march of the French 
army through the country, he speaks, as do 
all writers of the time, of the strict discipline 
which prevailed. The gayety of the French, 
too, was contagious, and the American pas- 
sion for the music of a brass-band was al- 
ready a ruling trait. At every halt the regi- 
mental bands played, the inhabitants of the 
vicinity thronged into camp, and officers and 
lady-visitors danced together on the parade. 
Robin had not expected to see French fash- 
ions in the wilds of America, but they had 
already penetrated this youthful country, 
The women’s hair, even in the back proy- 
inces, reénforced with false 
heaped up on the top of the head, and orna- 
_mented with ribbons and gauze. He was par- 
ticularly astonished at finding, in Connecti- 
cut, an inordinate taste for jewelry, united 
with manners simple, pure, and patriarchal. 
Indian-corn and milk was the ordinary nour- 
ishment of the people. They drank tea in 
oceans, and there was not a peasant who did 
not drink it from porcelain. 

Scattered through the woods (he is still 
on the march through Connecticut and New 
York), the inhabitants only met at church. 
Their houses were spacious, clean, and well- 
ventilated, built of wood, and usually two 
stories high. The people were ingenious and 
industrious; all read and all subscribed to 
newspapers. He never entered a house 
which did not contain a Bible, which they 
read every evening and on Sunday in the 
family circle. The soil always furnished 
plenty for their needs; they went and came 
from their fields on horseback, and our au- 
thor says he never met a foot-traveler. The 
horses were strong, but docile; the dogs 
were not fierce ; and “even,” says this enthu- 
siastic admirer of the American Arcadia— 
“even the crow of the cock is mild.” The 
sole ambition of the people was to rear their 
children, and accumulate enough to give them 
a start when they grew up. They were very 
hospitable, and for their morals he cannot 
find language strong enough. 

When, having crossed the Hudson River, 
the army entered the Jerseys, Robin was de- 
lighted with the large, smiling plains, inter- 
spersed with houses, orchards, fields of In- 
dian-corn, and clumps of trees. The Jersey- 
man was easy, gay, bearing in his manner 
the impress of the happy country he inhab- 
ited. Provisions now poured into the camp. 


Those who brought them bore no resemblance | 


to the sellers of fruits and vegetables in 
France; ladies, their hair elegantly dressed, 
adorned with ear-rings, bracelets, brooches, 
and necklaces, drove to market in their own 
light rustic carts, drawn by two or three 
high - stepping horses, and, with beringed 
fingers, disposed of the produce of their fa- 
thers’ or husbands’ farms. 

At Philadelphia, in September, 1781, the 
Regiment Soissonnais was reviewed, and 
Robin was surprised at the great crowd of 
spectators, which he sets down at twenty 
thousand, and at the numbers, lightness, and 
elegance of the equipages. 

As the army advanced toward the south 
he found a change in manners and in the as- 


tresses, was 
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pect of the country. No longer, as in Con- 
necticut, were the houses stretched along the 
roads at short intervals, each one only large 
enough to hold a single family, and fnrnished 
with the simple necessaries of life. In their 
place he found isolated, at great distances 
from each other, spacious mansions, com- 
posed of several buildings, and surrounded, 
as far as the eye could reach, by vast plan- 
tations. The furniture was here composed 
of the most precious woods and the rarest 
marbles, enriched by the skill of the artist. 
The coaches were drawn by blooded horses, 
driven by slaves richly dressed. At Annap- 
olis, which was small, so fur as the number 
of its buildings was concerned, three-fourths 
of the houses were magnificent. The luxury 
of the ladies rivaled that displayed in Paris. 
A French hair-dresser was an important 
character ; one of the belles of the town paid 
hers one thousand écus a year. They already 
had a theatre, and their State-house he thought 
the most beautiful building in America, 

Robin accompanied the army till the close 
of the campaign, was present at the surrender 
of Cornwallis, and published his book soon 
after his return to France. 


Armand Louis, Due de Lauzun, and, if 
his portrait does not belie him, one of the 
handsomest men of his time, came to America 
in Rochambeau’s forces, landing on Rhode 
Island in 1780, He was soon after sent to 
Lebanon, which he says “ could only be com- 
pared to Siberia, being composed of a few 
log- cabins scattered through immense for- 
ests.” He saw much active service during 
the war, distinguished himself in several ac- 
tions, and was offered a position on Washing- 
ton’s staff. His memoirs were published in 
1823. They do not enter very minutely into 
the details of American life, but as, in one 
particular at least, the author may be re- 
garded as an expert, we cite him, although 
the evidence he gives can only be called evi- 
dence on the dueus a non lucendo principle. 
His book is thus alluded to in Thackeray's 
“ Virginians ;” 

“There lived during the last century a 
certain French duke and marquis, who distin- 
guished himself in Europe and America like- 
wise, and has obliged posterity by leaving 
behind him a choice volume of memoirs, 
which the gentle reader is specially warned 
not to consult, Having performed the part 
of Don Juan in his own country, in ours, and 
in other parts of Europe, he has kindly noted 
down the names of many court-beauties who 


| fell victims to his powers of fascination; and 





very pleasing, no doubt, it must be for grand- 


| sons and descendants of the fashionable per- 


sons among whom our brilliant nobleman 
moved, to find the names of their ancestress- 
es adorning M. le Duc’s sprightly pages, and 
their frailties recorded by the candid author 
who caused them. In the course of the 
peregrinations of this nobleman, he visited 
North America, and, as had been his custom 
in Europe, proceeded straightway to fall in 
love. And curious it is to contrast the ele- 
gant refinements of European society—where, 
according to monseigneur, he had but to lay 
siege to a woman in order to vanquish her— 
with the simple lives and habits of the colo- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








nial folks, among whom the European en. 
slaver of hearts did not, it appears, make a 
single conquest. Had he done so, he would 
as certainly have narrated his victories in 
Pennsylvania and New England as he de. 
scribed his successes in this and his own 
country.” 


Louis Philippe, Count de Ségur, son of 
the Marquis de Ségur, who was Minister of 
War of Louis XVI, an enthusiastic friend 
of the new ideas which were then prevalent 
in France, eagerly solicited employment in 
the American War. It was not, however, un- 
til 1782, when the war was nearly ended, that 
he was able to obtain permission to join the 
army. After a narrow escape from the Eng- 
lish fleet, he and his companions landed on 
the coast of Maryland, and made their way 
through marshes and thick woods to Dover, 
The aspect of the little town pleased him 
greatly, with its wooden houses gracefully 
built and tastefully painted, while the large 
brass knockers on every door, highly pol- 
ished, gave token of the care of a watchful 
housewife. 

Accustomed to the variety of class and 
costume which prevailed in Europe, he was 
surprised to see that all the Americans looked 
alike. There was neither an excess of Juxu- 
ry nor of misery in their appearance. All 
the men, without exception, had well-cut coats 
made of good cloth; their boots were well 
blacked, their manners frank and familiar, 
equally removed from affectation and rude- 
ness. 

From Dover Ségur was sent with dispatch- 
es to Philadelphia. Every one on his route 
received him hospitably, and plied him alike 
with questions and glasses of madeira. The 
road he traveled resembled an alley in a gar- 
den overshadowed with grand old trees, and 
he could not ride a mile without coming to 
some new house. 

Wilmington, well built, neat, and popu- 
lous, gave token, by the number of its work- 
shops, of the activity of its commerce. At 
Chester, the elegance of its houses, and seem- 
ing wealth of its inhabitants, announced that 
it would probably soon become the capital of 
the State. Philadelphia at this time attracted 
attention only by its size, regularity, and the 
well-being of its people; for there were nei- 
ther promenades, public gardens, nor hand- 
some buildings. The ladies, although lack- 
ing the grace of the French, had charms of 
their own more simple, but none the less at- 
tractive. 

From Philadelphia Ségur was sent with 
dispatches to Rochambeau and Washington, 
then at or near Stony Point, on the Hudson. 
He set out on horseback, his baggage and 
servant accompanying him in a sulky, Wher- 
ever he went he found the same simplicity of 
manner, the same hospitality, the same zeal 
for the common cause, the same anxiety to 
help him on his way. Two things particular- 
ly struck him on entering every tavern. The 
first was that it was always kept by a captain, 
major, or colonel, who spoke of his cam- 
paigns against the English in the same breath 
with the cultivation of his farm and the sale 
of his crops. The second was that, having 
answered several questions as to his family, 
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and told the company that his father was 
Minister of War, they always asked what his 
father’s business was. Robin notices the 
game fact, and both authors say that it 
seemed incompreliensible to the Americans 
that any one should be a soldier, or serve the 
state in any other capavity, and not have 
some regulur trade besides. 

Tavern-accommodations were very good, 
with two exceptions. One was that, when at 
dimer the time came for toast-making, a 
huge bowl of punch was passed around, from 
which each one drank in turn; the other was 
that when one had gone to bed he was never 
sure but what the next-comer might be sent 
to his room to share his sheets. 

He reached headquarters on September 
26th, and subsequently marched with the 
army to Providence and Boston, whence they 
sailed for the West Indies. His descriptions 
of these cities are in the main the same as 
those already given. 

Inter arma silent leges was by no means to 
the taste of the American, as may be seen 
from the following anecdote: While the 
French army was marching through Connect- 
ieut, with Rochambeau and his brilliant staff 
atits head, a plainly-dressed man approached 
the general, tapped him on the shoulder, and, 
handing him a paper, said: “Sir, you are my 
prisoner.” 

Some of the younger officers were indig- 
nant, but Rochambeau smilingly said, “ Take 
me if you can.” 

“No,” replied the American; “I have 
done my duty, and you can go, if you choose 
to resist the law by force. Some of your 
soldiers have burned the fruit-trees of one of 
our people at their camp-fire. He has sued 
for damages, and got out a warrant of arrest. 
Iam the sheriff, and I have come to execute 
it.” 

The quartermaster-general was sent for, 
and after examination the claim was liqui- 
dated. 

At the close of a series of reflections on 
the present and future of America, Ségur 
says that “everywhere in that political Eldo- 
tado he saw public confidence, frank hospi- 
tality, and naive cordiality, simple virtues, 
and pure morals ; it may be said that Ameri- 
¢a will not always keep these, but, if it only 
keeps them for a century, it will be a century 
of happiness.” Elsewhere he says: “The 
only danger which can menace this happy re- 
public is the excessive wealth which its com- 
merce promises, and the corrupting luxury 
which that will bring with it.” 

E. H. L. 





THE STREETS OF VENICE. 





ivy us take a stroll together through the 
streets of Venice. You stare, and think 
Tam mocking you, for you share in the com- 
mon delusion propagated by poets and tour- 
ists, and do not doubt that, although her 
“ways” may be “ ways of pleasantness,” they 
nevertheless always are ways of water; that 
you must ever glide along in a gondola over 
Mnumerable canals, and that extended pe- 
destrianism is impossible in that romantic 
city—the discrowned “ Bride of the Sea.” 





But this is all a mistake, one of the “ vul- 
gar errors” not catalogued in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s curious old book devoted to the 
history of that family which has propagated 
wonderfully since the days of that wise old 
worthy. He who has sojourned long enough 
in Venice to study thoroughly the strange 
and devious ways of that amphibious creation 
—which rose, like Venus of old, from the 
slime of the sea—knows that there are other 
ways of transit over its straggling limits than 
by gondola or by water, and that the walks 
over it are both numerous and interesting, 
bringing to view many peculiarities of place 
and people which never meet the sight of the 
occupant of the gondola, who can, from his 
cushioned seat in its hearse-like ribs, see but 
the externals of the many-colored life that 
lurks in haunts into which the stranger must 
penetrate on foot or not at all. 

Of this I can soon convince you, if, lay- 
ing laziness aside— most infectious in this 
drowsy region—you will but don your stout 
boots and accompany me in a long ramble 
through those winding ways, communicating 
by frequent bridges—narrow, unclean, and 
unsavory—which constitute the streets of 
Venice, over which you may walk for many 
miles, encountering sights and sounds of 
which even Murray never tells, and which 
the tourist, given up to his guides and gon- 
doliers, has never “ dreamed of in his philoso- 
phy.” 

The possibility of a walk over Venice be- 
ing conceded, the next thing is to know how 
to set about it, and to decide whether “ the 
game is worth the candle;” “whether,” as 
the little boy said of the alphabet ”—accord- 
ing to the facetious Sam Weller—“ it is worth 
while going through so much to learn so lit- 
tle.” 

I have already said that there can be no 
more erroneous idea than that there are no 
streets in Venice. The reverse is the truth; 
it is a perfect maze of streets and alleys, all 
of the most erratic propensities and vaga- 
bond inclinations, of corkscrew construction, 
so that there is not a house in Venice that 
cannot be approached by land as well as by 
water, But truth compels me to add that 
they are as unlike the streets of any other 
place as the city is isolated in her own pe- 
culiarities of position and construction from 
all the other cities of the world. As there is 
but one Venice, and probably never will be 
another like unto it, so her pathways are dis- 
similar to all others, whether on terra firma 
or on water. Her streets are the most intri- 
cate and bewildering contrivances which hu- 
man ingenuity ever devised to puzzle topo- 
graphical brains, and lead wandering feet 
astray. No amount of study or experience 
can ever assure you whither you are wend- 
ing your way, or at what point you may 
finally emerge, and a Chinese puzzle is a 
mild mystery compared to the solution of 
that peripatetic problem in Venice. So nar- 
row are these streets, without sidewalks, and 
through which no wheeled vehicle may safely 

pass, that in the widest of them but four per- 
sons cun conveniently walk abreast, and but 
three if of portly proportions, and in many 
of them a crowd of two fat persons will suf- 
fice to block the way! 





By measurement, the widest of these 
streets are not more than eighteen feet 
across, the ordinary width not exceeding six 
feet, if as broad even as that. 

The chief feature of all of them is found 
in the constantly interposing bridge, span- 
ning one of innumerable canals, great or 
small, that intersect the city in every imagi- 
nable direction. In the course of a ten-min- 
utes’ walk “any whither,” as Mr. Carlyle 
would say, you will have to cross at least five 
bridges, on which, happily, no tolls are de- 
manded, else your walk would empty your 
pockets. Emerging from these, you will wend 
your way through alleys so narrow that with 
your elbows you may toucl: either side, dodg- 
ing occasionally under low archways, passing 
under houses and openings into small squares, 
each a world in itself, and enjoying a sepa- 
rate and exclusive community of its own. 
These little squares, or campi (fields), as they 
are termed by the residents, constitute a pe- 
culiar and characteristic feature of Venice. 
Each campo is, in itself, an independent town 
in miniature. Within the narrow limits of 
its small square it condenses every thing ne-* 
cessary for the temporal as well as spiritual 
comfort of its frequenters, who people the 
gloomy-looking houses that surround its in- 
closure. These people do not live in separate 
houses, but whole families occupy separate 
floors, or flats, as in Paris or Edinburgh, and 
individuals even own separate rooms in the 
same house, which, when disposed of, have 
to be sold, as one may say, by retail, due re- 
spect having to be paid to the vested rights 
of numerous proprietors congregated under 
the same roof, 

Originally the burying-ground of some 
church—whose name at Venice was legion— 
every campo can boast of its separate church, 
so ‘that within this narrow circle may be 
found food for spiritual as well as for mun- 
dane cravings. To every Venetian, also, the 
barber’s shop and the café are necessities, 
not luxuries, and, as a matter of course, these 
are even to be found within these inclosures, 
and thriving under the patronage of the im- 
mediate vicinage. To meet the wants and 
tastes of the women as well as of the men, 
each campo has its dry-goods and grocery es- 
tablishments on a small scale, and the inevi- 
tuble jewelers’ shops are never found want- 
ing. Besides these man and woman traps, 
itinerant venders of cheap wares, advertising 
their goods at the top of their discordant 
voices, stroll leisurely along, attracting cus- 
tom; and fish, fruit, and vegetable sellers, 

down to the wayside vender, from whom you 
may buy a single glass of fresh water, make 
the neighborhood vocal with their ceaseless 
clamor. 

For endless and unintermitting noise and 
confusion, a popular campo in Venice—where 
(to parody Byron) 


“ The voice of the vender never is mute,” 


and where you may make extensive purchases 
for a few of the smallest copper coins, of al- 
most infinitesimal value compared with our 
baser coinage—cannot be surpassed the wide 
world over. In variety as well as continuity, 
the din is unequaled anywhere, for the shrill- 
ness as well as the soundness of these south- 
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ern pipes, male and female, must be heard to | 
be appreciated. Language is inadequate to 
describe, imagination fails to conceive, the 
reality. These small squares are paved with 
flags, and in each there is a well, from which 
the neighborhood is supplied with water for 
duily use, and which is the great centre for 
female congregation and gossip, not seldom al- 
so the scene of feminine quarrels, The houses 
which hem in these squares are often tall and 
imposing externally, with shops below, and 
palazza above. Your grocer has his shop on 
the ground-floor, his residence above it, while 
on the third and fourth floors are the appar- 
tamente nobile, wherein reside the nobler or 
richer portion of the community, ascending 
in aristocratic altitude with each successive 
flight of steps or story. Many of these ap- 
partamente are sold or let in single rooms, so 
that, even among the higher classes, it is 
common for one house to have several own- 
ers, and still more occupants, 

The separate dwelling-system (with the 
exception of a few of the great palazze on 
the Grand Canal) used to be, and is still, 
comparatively unknown at Venice. 

But let us not linger too long in these 
squares, enticing and curious as they are 
to the stranger, but continue our ramble 
through the streets—‘“a mighty maze, yet 
not without a plan” — perplexing as that 
plan may be. 

“ All roads lead to Rome,” says the old 
proverb. So may we, while at Venice, de- 
clare that all pathways lead to the Rialto, or 
to the Piazza San Marco—or Place of St. 
Mark — to which the former is in close 
contiguity. Having corkscrewed our way 
through the winding streets, and the 
campi, or squares, we have described, and 
escaped decapitation by swift dodging un- 
der innumerable low arches, we find our- 
selves at the famous Bridge of the Rialto, 
immortalized by Shakespeare. 

But first let us observe that, narrow as 
the streets originally were, by design or acci- 
dent, in the space reserved for them, they 
have been rendered more narrow still by the 
curious fashion of building the chimney out- 
side of the house, and projecting stone bal- 
conies at the third story over the street. 
And in these small balconies may most fre- 
quently be seen reclining some damsel, read- 
ing a romance—or, perhaps, her prayer-book 
—her pillow and her person filling up the 
small space entirely, to the mingled envy and 
delight of the foreign on-looker, or forestiere, 
as they term the strangers, somewhat dis- 
courteously, in the lingua Toscana. When, 
as is usually the case, the balcony is of very 
limited dimensions, and those of the damsel 
reclining therein of more liberal proportions 
than ordinary, the effect is sometimes com- 
ic as well as picturesque, and suggestive of 
the famous query which the irreverent Peter 
Pindar ascribes to a British monarch @ propos 
to the introduction of the apple into the 
dumpling ! 

The balcony is a great vantage-ground 
for female coquetry, and thence, as from a 
well-protected battery, the fair dames and 





demoiselles of Venice assail the unwary 
stranger, and fill his dreams, sleeping and 
waking, with visions engendered by those 


dark, glowing, unfathomable eyes which re- 
main as one of the few ancient heritages of 
the daughters of the City by the Sea. In the 
coquetry of costume, especially in the skill- 
ful adjustment of the head-gear and play of 
the fan, the fair Venetians equal their Span- 
ish sisters. Mr. Ruskin, in his “ Stories of 
Venice,” has done his best to destroy the 
poetry of the place, while dealing out largely 
poetry of his own, in his matchless prose-pict- 
ures. He thus speaks of the Venice of our 
day-dreams : 

“ The Venice of modern fiction and drama 
is a thing of yesterday—a stage-dream, which 
the first ray of light must dissipate into dust. 
No prisoner whose name is worth remem- 
bering ever crossed that ‘ Bridge of Sighs’ 
which is the centre of the Byronic ideal of 
Venice. No great merchant of Venice ever 
saw that Rialto under which the traveler 
now pauses with breathless interest ; and the 
statue which Byron makes Faliero address as 
one of his great ancestors was erected to a 
soldier of fortune a hundred and fifty years 
after Faliero’s death !” 

This is very cruel of Mr. Ruskin, but, 
unfortunately, only in accordance with the 
“truth of history "—if there be such a thing! 
for the “ Bridge of Sighs” was not built until 
the end of the sixteenth century—is not real- 
ly a bridge at all, but merely a passage-way, or 
communication, by a covered way, from the 
criminal courts sitting in the Ducal Palace on 
the one side to the prison of the condemned 
criminals on the other side of the narrow 
canal, which is really little wider than a ditch. 
Yet the bridge, with its “palace and prison 
on each hand,” embalmed in Byron’s verse, 
attracts the sympathetic regard of every 
wandering son and daughter of Britain, and 
is probably one of the best-known and most 
attractive features of the place. So, also, 
of the Rialto, Shakespeare and the “ Merchant 
of Venice ” must ever prove too strong for 
Ruskin and other modern skeptics and diail- 
lusionists. 

In our day the Rialto is a mere bridge, 
on each side of which are little stuffy shops 
built in, attracting much custom, and usually 
drawing crowds of the population and of 
strangers to buy or bargain for their wares. 
For all Venice seems ever to vibrate between 
two points — the Place of St. Mark and the 
Rialto—and the human tide is ever ebbing 
and flowing between the two, by land and by 
water. 

The Place of St. Mark, as every one 
knows, is the heart of Venice, and the apos- 
tle whose name it bears the patron saint. 
But it is not generally known that he de- 
posed another patron, St. Theodore, who was 
first chosen by this fickle people to preside 
over its limits, But when the bones of St. 
Mark were brought from Alexandria to Ven- 
ice, the Venetians ungratefully deserted their 
earlier friend, and selected their more recent 
visitor, Yet they have commemorated their 
earlier patron saint on one of the granite 
pillars in the place, near that surmounted by 
the lion consecrated to St. Mark ; and among 
the populace the idiomatic expression, “ Fra 
Marco e Teodoro” (from Mark to Theodore) is 
symbolic of doubt and perplexity—a choice 
between two opposing temptations. 





Our pedestrian tourist need not linger 
long on this well-known place—familiar to 
all the world by description, painting, and 
photography, where the “steeds of brass 
still glitter in the sun,” though not now, as 
in Byron’s time, “ bridled,” in fulfillment of 
Doria’s menace. Free Venice, to-day, pre- 
sents a livelier face tu the stranger than when 
the soldiers of Austria bivouacked in the old 
palaces on the Grand Canal, and when the 
ladies were all in mourning, and both men 
and women simultaneously left the plaza 
when the military bands commenced the 
evening music. 

Let us not, then, tarry long in the Place 
of St. Mark, seductive as it is, and varied as 
are the attractions of its cafés and society, 
for in the evening and at night it is the open. 
air theatre of Venice—a sort of combination 
of the French Palais Royal and a public 
garden. During the daytime it is dull and 
almost deserted—save at mid-day, when a 
crowd ever assembles to see the pigeons fed, 
according to the old usage, and the place is 
darkened above by the sudden cloud of thou. 
sands of whizzing wings as the public pen. 
sioners come for their rations from all their 
secret haunts and homes. 

As to the Rialto, a curious commentary 
on the freaks of that blind and fickle gypsy 
— Fortune — was afforded us in connection 
with that structure; for one of our gondo- 
liers, a handsome and picturesque - looking 
fellow, who was quite devoted to my wile’s 
Italian maid, was a direct descendant of the 
Doge Cicogna, who caused it to be con- 
structed. 

Leaving the Place and the Rialto, and 
plunging again into the narrow streets, should 
you hear the sound of hasty footfalls coming 
in your direction, take care, and press as 
closely to the wall as you may ; for, suddenly 
turning a sharp corner, there comes upon 
you, at a half shuffle, half run, a sturdy fe 
male figure, over whose shoulders is thrown 
a stick, swinging from each end of which is 
a copper vessel full of water. 

The woman is generally young and fresh- 
looking, fond of bright colors in her dress, 
and jewelry of a cheap description, and she 
moves under her burden with a peculiar slid- 
ing step, never lifting her feet from the 
ground, and balancing her body with a sway- 
ing motion, so as not to spill the water she 
carries, These water-carriers form a distine- 
tive feature of the Venetian streets—furnish- 
ing the daily supply of the population, run- 
ning into one door and out of another—as 
brisk and busy as bees, and apparently as 
merry. The sticks from which their copper 
pails are suspended are curiously studded 
with brass nails, inlaid in patterns so as to be 
very decorative. They appear to take the 
same pride in ornamenting these sticks as the 
firemen do their engines elsewhere. For wa 
ter is a marketable commodity at Venice, al- 
though the population live on and almost in 
it, and has to be daily supplied from the 
main-land and from cisterns which catch rain- 
water, 

A peculiar kind of gondola is employed 
in daily bringing water in enormous tanks 
made of wood, and is specially constructed 
and used for this purpose—the water coming 
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not from the canais, but from the main-land, 
From these tanks thus conveyed the public 
wells are filled by troughs from the boats on 
the canals. These wells are then carefully 
covered over and locked up until a fixed hour 
each day, when the water-carriers come, and, 
like modern Rebekahs, fill their copper pails 
at the wells, and offer the precious fluid to 
the lips of their friends—unlike their ancient 
exemplar, demanding so many scudi for the 
privilege. The whole thing, like so many 
other modern Italian customs, is evidently 
of Eastern origin—plus the payment; for in 
Egypt to this day water is daily supplied to 
every private house of any pretensions by a 
stalwart Arab water-carrier, who toils up the 
stairs with a hairy goat-skin full of the pre- 
cious fluid—-which often retains the peculiar 
taste of the skin before being filtered—for 
which service he receives so many piasters 
per day. But, in Egypt, the water-carrier, 
being 2 man, arrayed only in a coarse blue 
shirt, is not so picturesque as the Venetian 
maiden, 

But, unless you know the city, your street 
will frequently bring you up short against a 
dead-wall, compelling you to retrace your 
steps; or will terminate on the brink of a 
canal. The sights and sounds around you 
constitute a series of surprises, for even 
squalor and wretchedness have something 
pictorial at Venice, and the groups around 
the little wells can furnish endless subjects 
for the sketcher or the painter. 

Looking upward from the stately gate- 
ways you see the sculptured balconies of 
palaces, deserted by their former owners, and 
now peopled by the poor, whose sorted linen, 
flaunting out of windows patched and brok- 
en, out of which formerly looked lords and 
ladies in gay attire, presents strange and 
striking contrasts to the stranger’s eye and 
mind. Another peculiarity of the streets con- 
sists of the innumerable corner shrines of the 
Virgin, each with its wax-taper burning be- 
fore it—in the night lighting the street bet- 
ter than the little oil-lamps doing duty for 
gas-lamps. Until recent days, these corner 
shrines furnished the only illumination for 
the streets—the glories of the summer nights 
rendering other lights superfluous in that sea- 
son. 

With a people as poor and as habitually 
temperate as the Venetians, strong drink is 
not indulged in, but coffee is a necessity, and 
the street-venders of that beverage drive a 
thriving trade at early morning and at night 
in that stimulating beverage, which they pre- 
pare in the open air. At an open fire on a 
sheet-iron cylinder is placed the fragrant 
berry, over which presides a venerable old 
man, with a face and beard which would 
serve as a model fora medisval saint. Night 
and day will his labors perfume the small 
Square, and conquer the odors, as numerous 
as those of Cologne, commemorated by Byron 
in his sarcastic mention of the Cathedral City. 
Near by can be seen a vender of cakes of Indi- 
an-meal, “‘ hot and hot;” and the wandering 
organ-grinders, inspiring frantic street-dances 
in the ragamuffin boys of the neighborhood, 
whom their fabled tarantula might have 
been supposed to have bitten, give melodious 
dissonance to increase the noises which make 


| whose post is at the church-doors. 





night vocal until the “ wee sma’ hours ;” for 
life is spent chiefly out-of-doors, in good 
weather, in these regions, by the great mass 
of the population —to whom what we call 
“home” is the most uninviting of all possi- 
ble places. 

The Venetians are a most abstemious race, 
and have really but one meal a day—dinner 
—and that with the middle class consists of a 
thick soup, some boiled beef, vegetables, and 
the wine of the country. Coffee, bread, and 
milk, constitute breakfast ; and the supper is 
the same. For coffee they have a penchant 
equal to that of the Orientals, and it is taken 
frequently throughout the day; the open-air 
and more elaborate cafés attracting constant 
custom. 

I never saw a drunken man in Venice any- 
where. Many single men frequent and dine 
at the restaurants, and linger there to avoid 
the cost of lights and fire at their apart- 
ments. The cook-shops frequented by the 
more economical abound in every quarter, in 
which huge platters of fried fish, and soups 
redolent of garlic and onions, assail the eyes 
and nostrils of the passers-by. These are 
much patronized by the gondoliers and fac- 
chini, or guides. Open-air eating at small 
stalls by the poorer classes is the rule, not 
the exception ; and you see them feasting on 
fried minnows and snails and polenta (or 
mush) at every corner. 

An American author, who resides in Ven- 
ice in a consular capacity, refers to one of 
the chief out-door occupations of the Vene- 
tians, in an amusing paragraph, as follows: 

“Tt seems to me that the most active 
branch of industry in Venice is plucking 
fowls. In summer, the people all work at 
their thresholds and in their windows, and it 
is hard to pass through any part of the city 
without coming to a poulterer’s shop, in the 
door of which inevitably sits a boy tugging 
at the plumage of some wretched bird. Yet, 
he never seems to accomplish the feat per- 
fectly. At the restaurants, I know, the quan- 
tity of plumage one devours in consuming 
roast-chickens is surprising at first.” 

The street-beggars swarm ; for beggary is 
a recognized, almost a respectable, profession 
throughout Italy. Many of them are well 
known as men of means, particularly those 
One ven- 
erable specimen of this class, to whom I gave 
a copper coin, struck by the patient dignity 
with which be wore his rags, had recently 
given his daughter on her marriage a dowry 
of three thousand pounds, as my courier in- 
formed me. He was reputed quite wealthy, 
but still practised his profession in appropri- 
ate costume. These gentry are not patron- 
ized by natives: they live on strangers. 

The politeness of all the population, high 
and low, is very striking. A Venetian gen- 
tleman, on entering or leaving any place of 
public resort, always touches his hat to the 
company, and if you buy an opera-box you 
receive a blessing, in pure Italian, with your 
small change. 

The barber-shop is also a centre of re- 
sort and information at Venice. All the 
world goes there to gossip, and the proprie- 
tor knows everybody’s business. In “ Ro- 
mola,” George Eliot has sketched this char- 











acter to the life, and his successors are but 
duplicates of the Nello she painted so fuith- 
fully and so well. 

In rambling over the Old City, the gold- 
smiths and jewelry-shops attract the atten- 
tion. At the Rialto, the famous Venetian 
gold chain, so fine and flexible, may yet be 
seen, wound upon spools like silk. These 
chains are considered good investments by 
servants and others, just as jewels are in the 
East. “It is always money,” as they say. 

The churches, with the wonderful pict- 
ures they contain, the glass-factories, the 
Ghetto, and the other “ sights” of Venice, 
are too well known to the tourist to require 
recapitulation here; and, as our walk over 
Venice has already been sufficiently long to 
give the kind friends who have accompanied 
us exercise without fatigue, we shall here 


conclude it. 
Epwin De Leon. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE ENG- 
LISH COURTS. 


VI. 

O wise a man as Sir Matthew Hale did 
not hesitate to avow his belief in witch- 
es and witchcraft from the bench. “That 
there are such creatures as witches,” said he, 
“T make no doubt at all.” The most famous 
trial for witchcraft in his time was that of 
the Widows Rose Cullender and Amy’Duny, 
over which Sir Matthew presided. One of 
the witnesses testified that “ Amy Duny had 
told to her that, if she looked not well to a 
certain chimney in her house, the same would 
fall; the said chimney was a new one; but 
that yet in a short time it fell, according as 
said Amy had foretold.” So Sir Matthew, not 
doubting that he was doing God and the king 
good service, condemned the two beldames 
to be burned alive, which they accordingly 

were, amid general applause. 

Witchcraft is no longer a felony by English 
law ; but they get at the modern witches by 
another road. The wizards of to-day may 
be regarded as wholly of a mercenary bent ; 
and the moment that they receive pay on the 
score of effecting any thing by supernatural 
means they become amenable to the charge of 
obtaining money under false pretenses. Some 
ten years ago a poor, paralytic old French- 
man, who rashly assumed the powers of a 
Cagliostro in Sussex, suffered summary pun- 
ishment at the hands of an enraged rustic 
mob, which ducked him in a horse-pond until 
he was dead. A milder fate was that of an 
elderly lady named Maria Prine, who ap- 
peared recently before the magistrates of 
Weston-super-Mare, not as defendant, but as 
plaintiff. 

It appeared that one Mrs. Hester Adams 
had committed an assault on the venerable 
dame. She had rushed up to her, and had 
stabbed her in the face and hands, with the 
exclamation, “ Now I've drawn your blood, 
I’m happy!” 

The worthy magistrates must at first have 
been somewhat puzzled by the occurrence, 
and especially by these mysterious words; 
but the story of Maria Prine having been 
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told, it remained for the defendant to give an 
account of her enigmatical proceeding. 

This she did with all fervor and earnest- 
ness. 

Mrs. Adams averred that Maria Prine was 
nothing more nor less than “an old witch,” 
who had unmercifully “ hag-ridden ” her. 

“She comes to my. house,” said Mrs. 
Adams, “and groans at me. I have often 
seen her in the night. She has an evil eye. 
She has an evil spirit, I had no rest for her, 
day or night, until I scratched her and drew 
her blood, and now my husband is plagued 
by her in the same way. She used to fright- 
en me at night, and Ill draw her blood for 
her again if she does not let me alone.” 

“ But what does she do to you?” asks a 
magistrate. 

“Why, I can’t stand for her, or do any 
thing,” replies Mrs. Adams, despairingly. 

The magistrate, perhaps, thinks there 
may be other causes for this than witchcraft. 

“ Do you see her, then? ” 

“Yes, I don’t see her bodily; I see her 
spiritually. She comes in a nasty, evil, spir- 
itual way, making a great noise, and sits on 
my chest.” 

The presiding magistrate, however, re- 
fused to believe that Maria Prine came and 
sat on Mrs. Adams’s chest in shadowy form, 
and, remarking that “it was a sad state of 
things that such superstitions should be be- 
lieved in the nineteenth century,” fined Mrs. 
Adams for drawing blood, and bound her over 
to keep the peace. 

Whether such superstitions are any more 
foolish or delusive than the table-turnings 
and materializatious of the time may fairly be 
a question. 

The will of an eccentric old gentleman 
who lived at Norton, and died leaving one 
hundred thousand pounds, was contested by 
his nearest of kin, as not made in a sound 
mind. He left the whole sum to charities, 
and not a penny to his relatives, This elder- 
ly Mr. Holme seems to have been a veritable 
Timon. He evidently detested his species 
with all the warmth of his crusty old heart. 
He was wont to visit the cheerful Cockney 
sea-side resort at Ramsgate, and his Rams- 
gate landlady was put upon the stand to 
prove his habits. 

Her tale was a hint for a novelist in search 
of a “character.” She said that he invaria- 
bly called children “ devil’s cubs.” 

“TF,” went on the landlady, “he saw a 
stout old lady passing the house, he would 
call me to the window and say she was a fat 
old hag, and that she had come there to 
thieve and rob people. If he saw a packet 
coming into the harbor, he would point it 
out, and say he wished it would sink with all 
on board. If he saw sailors sitting on the 
rails, he would wish that the fellows would 
fall in and be drowned. He said he would 
like the whole of Ramsgate to be swallowed 
up in the sea. He expressed a desire that 
all the trains might be smashed, since they 
brought nobody to the place but thieves and 
vagabonds. As to cooking, he would never 
take any thing from my hands or those of 
my servants. He had a terrible antipathy to 
women. He called them ‘scum.’ He spoke 
of bis sister as a woman he did not know. 


He used to throw meat out of the window to 
Bluff, the dog, and say that he would rather 
give it to Bluff than to any Christian. He often 
| discoursed on religion, and one of the articles 
of his creed was that ‘poor people would 
never go to heaven.’ ” ; 
| Mr. Holme’s London landlady gave similar 
| 





evidence. 

She said that he would call women “ fag- 
ots,” and to wish he could see them whipped ; 
and the landlady was so much scandalized 
by his actions that she doubled his rent ; but 
“he took no notice of it,” and went on hat- 
ing mankind, and “ paying like a gentle- 
man.” 

While he vented his detestation on his 
relatives, he left his half a million dollars to 
charities, but tied up in such a way that it 
was scarcely profitable for the societies to 
accept his bequests. 

Another curious will-case was heard about 
the same time as that of Mr. Holme, at West- 
minster. A widow named Burdett died, leav- 
ing a will with some remarkable provisions. 
She had had an only son, who had become a 
cripple, and had died several years before his 
mother. By her testament she left a house 
and grounds, in a certain village, to three 
persons, one of whom was her lawyer, under 
these conditions: The house was to be kept 
locked, barred, and belted, for twenty years 
after her death. The doors and windows 
were to be bricked up on the outside, and 
the furniture was to be left in exactly the 
position it was when she died. The case- 
ments were to be closed by zinc or iron doors, 
covered with planking tightly screwed down, 
and sealed by the executors. Access was 
only to be had to the house by a solitary back- 
door, leading to the kitchen. Then the house 
was to be rented free to any “ respectable 
married couple” who would consent to occu- 
py it under these conditions. The old lady 
added a codicil, wherein she ordered that, 
immediately upon her death, her pony, pig- 
eons, poultry, and dogs, were to be shot. The 
will was disputed on the ground of imbecili- 
ty, and of undue influence upon her by her 
lawyer, who was one of the legatees. The 
principal evidence relied upon to break it was 
the fact that, like Lady Tichborne, she had 
for years refused to believe that ber poor 
crippled son was dead. At last, her convic- 
tion became so strong that she sought and 
obtained permission to have the body ex- 
humed, She gazed upon the strange features 
which decay had so sadly altered, and was 
fain to admit that he was indeed no more. 
The jury, however, disagreed, being unable to 
tell whether Mrs. Burdett was mad, or only 
eccentric, Yet her delusion respecting her 
son was one that is not uncommon. Such 
exhumations are not rare. Lord Lytton, in 
his will, directed that he should be left unin- 
terred long enough to dissipate all possible 
doubt of his decease. And, as for making a 
tomb for beings still instinct with life of her 
country-house, it was an oddity not more 
strange than some people have been guilty 
of many a time and oft, 

A story is told of a rich and irascible 
uncle, whose nephew and heir had set his 
heart upon a young ledy, of whom the old 
gentleman emphatically disapproved. He 








called his nephew to him, and, without min- 
cing his words, declared that, if he did not 
marry some other woman within a year, he 
would cut him off with less than a shilling, 
The young rascal cast about for a way to 
secure at once his fortune and his sweetheart, 
and at last discovered one. He married an 
old lady of ninety-three, whom he found in 
the workhouse. In no long time he became 
a widower and a millionaire, and lost no time 
in leading his lady-love to the altar. 

A case, the converse of this, occurred 
about a yearago. A young man of twenty. 
three, a surgeon, happened to be the favorite 
nephew of a wealthy and widowed aunt. It 
was his first care to in no wise compromise 
his “ great expectations.” But he happened 
to be traveling from the Cape of Good Hope 
to England, and on shipboard saw and loved 
a comely widow with three children. 

On arriving on his native soil, he informed 
his aunt of the state of affairs, and introduced 
her to the Jady in the weeds. The aunt, un. 
happily, at once conceived a great aversion 
to the widow. She cajoled and threatened 
the surgeon, and at last declared that, if he 
married her, he should not have a penny of 
her fortune. The nephew was not so deeply 
in love as to be reconciled to such a loss, 
and at last made a contract with the adaman- 
tine aunt, to the effect that he would not 
marry the widow, on the condition that his 
aunt would allow him three hundred pounds 
a year during her life. The widow, on hear- 
ing this, brought a suit of breach of promise, 
and got a verdict for six hundred pounds. 
Thus, two years of the surgeon’s pension 
went by the board. No sooner had the two 
years elapsed than the aunt became obstrep- 
erous, and refused to pay the three hundred 
pounds any louger. The mercenary youth 
thus lost both his income and his widow. 
Fired with indignation and despair, he sued 
his aunt for the pension, and produced the 
written contract ; and the court decided that, 
as longas he had kept his part of it, the 
aunt must fulfill hers. She is probably pay- 
ing the pension to this day; and it may be 
guessed that the surgeon is tolerably con- 
soled for the loss of his widow. 

It is not seldom that even British justice 
gets hold of the wrong person. Cases of 
mistaken identity are by no means rare in 
the courts. A singular instance of this hap- 
pened to a London young woman, who was 
beguiling the tedium of life by a sojourn at 
Brighton. Mrs. Hoddy was, it would appear, 
employed in a restaurant in the “city.” On 
Good Friday she departed for the pleasant 
sea-side resort with her mother and a female 
friend. It was Sunday evening. The three 
London ladies had been sauntering on the 
pier; and, toward eleven in the evening, 
Mrs. Hoddy was hieing her to her lodgings in 
Russell Street. A stranger came up to her 
abruptly and accosted her. He went so far as 
to touch her on the shoulder, and to give her 
the information that “he had seen her be- 
fore.” She declined to recognize him as any 
one she had ever seen, and, as he persisted in 
following her, she appealed to a policeman 
for protection. 

She got to her lodgings and retired. 
Scarcely had she gone to sleep, however, be- 
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fore her landlady roused her with the intelli- 
gence that a policeman was waiting below to 
take her into custody. Unable to credit her 
senses, the amazed Mrs. Hoddy dizzily de- 
scended to the guardian of the law. To her 
further surprise she found, in company with 
the policeman, the young man who had ad- 
dressed her in the street. What followed 
fairly overcame her with astonishment. In 
presence of the policeman, the stranger 
eharged her with having, on the Sunday night 
before, caught him round the waist and 
robbed him of a wallet with five pounds in 
it. 

In vain did poor Mrs. Hoddy declare her 
innocence. She was rudely jostled out of the 
house, and the policeman “ pushed her along” 
till they reached the lock-up. 

The complainant stated to the magistrate 
that he was a tailor, of New Burlington 
Street, London. He repeated the charge of 
theft. Here comes one of those cruelties of 
English procedure which cast a stain on the 
so-much-boasted British justice. The young 
woman was refused bail; and not only were 
there no inquiries made as to where she had 
been on the Sunday evening when the rob- 
bery was alleged to have taken place, but 
she was treated as a prisoner proved guilty. 
She was examined by a “female searcher ;” 
she was locked up in a cell, and kept there 
two days and two nights. Finally, she was 
committed for trial; and, being consigned to 
Lewes Jail, the additional indignity of riding 
from Brighton to Lewes on the outside of the 
prison-van was put upon her. At Lewes she 
was forced to put on the jail-garb, placed in 
solitary confinement, and forced to use penal 
bread-and-water. 

Meanwhile, it occurred to the prosecutor, 
Mr. Sydney Landon, that very possibly he 
had made a mistake. After Mrs. Hoddy had 
been immured in jail several weeks, and on 
the very day before her trial at the Assizes 
came on, he withdrew the charge, and ten- 
dered an “‘ apology.” This, naturally enough, 
was not accepted. The outraged Mrs. Hoddy 
brought an action for false imprisonment, 
and a just jury awarded her damages to the 
extent of fourteen hundred dollars. 

Another case of mistaken identity oc- 
curred in London, One Mr. Chapman was 
sitting in his library one day, when his broth- 
er came in and handed him a letter, brought 
to the door by a woman, The letter pro- 
fessed to be a recommendation from a clergy- 
man in favor of a deserving lady named Ridge. 
The generous Mr. Chapman promptly drew a 

check for five pounds in favor of this lady. 
It afterward turned out that the letter had 
been forged, and that Mrs. Ridge denied all 
knowledge of the transaction. It became 
necessary to identify the bearer of the forged 
letter. Mr. Chapman’s suspicions fell upon a 
Mrs. Laurens, a neighbor of Mrs. Ridge. That 
dame was thetefore beguiled into paying Mrs. 
Ridge a call. Mr. Chapman’s butler, being 
concealed there, asserted that Mrs, Laurens 
was the bearer of the letter, whereupon she 
was promptly arrested. She was brought up 
in the police-court, remanded, locked up for 
& week, and at last discharged for want of 
proof. The outraged lady at once brought a 
suit for false imprisonment, clearly proved 








her entire innocence, and received twenty- 
five pounds damages. 

Feuds between neighbors sometimes pro- 
duce amusing scenes and incidents. A worthy 
couple residing at Woking, on the Thames, 
were greatly scandalized by the devices of a 
gentleman who had had a dispute with them 
regarding metes and bounds, said devices be- 
ing intended to hold them up to the ridicule 
of the rustic vicinage. His revenge took the 
curious turn of erecting a gallows, and hang- 
ing thereon effigies representing Mr. and Mrs. 
Bryton. On a board at the foot of the gal- 
lows was chalked an imaginary conjugal con- 
versation, in which the husband addressed 
his wife as “Sissy,” while she reproached 
him as having “ turned bankrupt.” 

The insulted couple lost no time in bring- 
ing an action of libel against the perpetrator. 

Mrs. Bryton, being called to the stand, 
said that when she saw the effigies she was 
very sure they were intended for herself and 
her husband. The effigies were full size— 
the size of a living person. Her husband was 
in the habit of wearing a white hat, and a 
white hat was on the male figure. The lady’s 
nose was made of a large carrot. 

Lawyer. “ Well, that was not at all like 
you.” 

Witness. “ Of course, my nose is not made 
of a carrot!” 

“ And was not the face of the man made 
of a Swede turnip ?” 

“Tt was some kind of vegetable. I was 
too much disgusted with the sight to look 
very attentively at it.” 

A policeman, being called, averred that, 
so far as the features were concerned, they 
would have done to represent anybody. They 
were pitiable-looking objects. From the 
white hat he judged the male figure was in- 
tended for Mr. Bryton, and the clothes looked 
like those worn by the lady. He could not 
say whether the faces were vegetables, but 
they certainly bore some resemblance to Mr. 
and Mrs, Bryton. 

Another witness deposed that he thought 
the female figure intended for the lady be- 
cause it had a small waist, a small neck, and 
had on a black dress. It was also in the 
same “ posture,” 

“What do you mean by the same post- 
ure?” 

“ Why, the same as all ladies have at the 
present—stooping-like.”’ 

A rustic gave witness that he had asked 
the defendant what he was putting up the 
effigies for, and that he replied that it was to 
drive away the geese from eating his cab- 
bages. Defendant had also called out to wit- 
ness, “ Have you seen the shah ?” 

‘Well, and I suppose you thought it was 
the shah ? ” 

“T thought the man might be intended 
for the shah,” 

“* And the woman was his wife?” 

“ Yes.” 

The stern judge, declaring that the libel 
was a most unjustifiable xnd malicious one, 
sentenced the defendant to prison for four 
months and a fine of ten pounds, 

A singular blunder came near being made 
by the magistrate of the Dublin Police-Court 
a few months ago. Two hackmen were ar- 





raigned before him charged with having mur- 
dered an unknown gentleman, The princi- 
pal witness was a woman, who swore that 
she saw the victim talking with them one 
dark night. They appeared to be demanding 
money of him. Presently he went off tow- 
urd the canal, the hackmen following him; 
and soon she heard a splash and a shriek, 
and saw the two men hurrying away. The 
gentleman had disappeared. Witness ran and 
caught up with the hackmen, and charged 
them with murder, whereon they felled her 
senseless to the earth. 

They were arrested, the canal was dragged 
in vain, and the prisoners were brought up 
for examination. The case seemed proved 
beyond a doubt. The magistrate, his mind 
made up, was about to commit the murder- 
ers to trial, when he asked if they had any 
observations to make. 

To the surprise of everybody, one of the 
supposed murderers spoke up thus: 

“Is it observations, yer honor? Faix, 
then, there’s the murthered man this blessed 
minute standin’ anenst ye!” 

Sure enough, a gentleman stepped forth, 
and, giving his name as Robb, declared that 
he was the person referred to by the witness, 
and that the hackmen “had showed him his 
way home by the canal in a most obliging 
manner.” 

The prisoners were set free, and the wom- 
an took their place in the dock, charged with 


perjury. 
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UR former paper traced the course 
of General Sherman’s Reminiscences 
through the important period of the begin- 
ning of the struggle, and the gradual learn- 
ing of the lesson of organization—so hard a 
task to our unaccustomed people that its ac- 
complishment forms one of the most inter- 
esting studies of the war. We sought to 
show, in General Sherman’s own sketch of 
this time, all the different ways of thinking 
and difficulties of decision that made military 
men and civilians alike slow in comprehend- 
ing the greatness of the issue, and the way it 
must be met. We hastily repeated Sher- 
man’s sketch of the battle of Bull Run, and 
dwelt more at length on his action and the 
difficulties he encountered in the command 
of the Department of the Cumberland. Our 
summary of the “Memoirs” had brought 
them to the next event treated in them— 
the battle of Shiloh. 

In February, 1862, the movement men- 
tioned in an earlier chapter of the book, and 
there credited to General Halleck rather than 
to General Grant, who has commonly been 
supposed to have originated it—was already 
in progress in the West. General Halleck, 
having his headquarters at St. Louis, com- 
manded ali the armies in the valley of the 
Mississippi, viz., the Army of the Ohio, Gen- 





eral Buell, in Kentucky; the Army of the 
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Tennessee, General Grant, at Forts Henry 
and Donelson; and General S. R. Curtis, in 
Southern Missouri. General Cullum, Hal- 
leck’s chief of staff, was stationed at Cairo, 
and General Sherman at Paducah, “ chiefly 
to expedite and facilitate the important op- 
erations then in progress up the Tennessee 
*and Cumberland Rivers.” 

Fort Donelson surrendered on February 
16th, as will be remembered ; General Buell 
was pursuing the rebel army from Bowling 
Green to Nashville; and General Halleck, at 
St. Louis, General Sherman says, “ must have 
felt that his armies were getting away from 
him,” for he began to send urgent and, in cne 
or two cases, rather sharp dispatches, be- 
cause. communication was not better kept up, 
and he himself kept better informed. 

“Why do you not obey my orders to re- 
port strength and positions of your com- 
mand ?” he telegraphs to General Grant on 
March 4th ; concerning which dispatch General 
Sherman quietly says: “ Halleck was evi- 
dently working himself into a passion, but he 
was too far removed from the seat of war to 
make due allowance for the actual state of 
facts. General Grant had done so much, that 
General Halleck should have been more pa- 
tient.” 


“ Meantime, at Paducah, I was busy send- 
ing boats in every direction—some under 
the orders of General Halleck, others of 
General Cullum; others for General Grant, 
and still others for General Buell at Nash- 
ville; and at the same time I was organizing, 
out of the new troops that were arriving at 
Paducah, a division for myself when allowed 
to take the field, which I had been promised 
by General Halleck. His purpose was evi- 
dently to operate up the Tennessee River, to 
break up Bear Creek Bridge and the railroad 
communications between the Mississippi and 
Tennessee Rivers, and no doubt he was pro- 
voked that Generals Grant and Smith had 
turned aside to Nashville. In the mean time 
several of the gunboats, under Captain 
Phelps, United States Navy, had gone up the 
Tennessee as far as Florence, and on their 
return had reported a strong Union feeling 
among the people along the river. On the 
10th of March, having received the necessary 
orders from General Halleck, I embarked my 
division at Paducah. It was composed of 
four brigades. 

“We steamed up to Fort Henry, the river 
being bigh and in splendid order. There I 
reported in person to General C, F. Smith, 
and by him was ordered a few miles above, 
to the remains of the burned railroad bridge, 
to await the rendezvous of the rest of his 
army. I had my headquarters on the Conti- 
nental.” 


General Smith ordered him to push on to 
“some point below Eastport, and make a 
break of the Memphis and Charleston Rail- 
road between Tuscumbia and Corinth;” he 
accordingly steamed up the river; but his 
first attempt to cut the road, made at Burns- 
ville, was defeated by heavy rains and the 
flooded streams. 


“Once more embarked, I concluded to 
drop down to Pittsburg Landing, and to make 
the attempt from there. During the night 
of the 14th, we dropped down to Pittsburg 
Landing, where I found Hurlbut’s division 
in boats. Leaving my command there, I 
steamed down to Savannah, and reported to 
General Smith in person, who saw in the 
flooded Tennessee the full truth of my re- 





port; and he then instructed me to disem- 
bark my own division, and that of General 
Hurlbut at Pittsburg Landing ; to take posi- 
tions well back, and to leave room for his 
whole army ; telling me that he would soon 
come up in person, and move out in force to 
make the lodgment on the railroad, contem- 
plated by General Halleck’s orders.” 


Between the 16th and 25th of March, 
Hurlbut’s, Sherman’s, Prentiss’s, McCler- 
nand’s, and W. H. L. Wallace’s divisions 
were collected here, and rumors came in of a 
large force of the enemy collecting in their 
front. “We were all conscious,” says the 
general, “that the enemy was collecting at 
Corinth, but in what force we could not 
know, nor did we know what was going on 
behind us.” For himself, he gives his idea 
of the position in saying: “I always acted on 
the supposition that we were an invading 
army, that our purpose was to move forward 
in force, make a lodgment on the Memphis 
and Charleston road, and thus repeat the 
grand tactics of Fort Donelson, by separating 
the rebels in the interior from those at Mem- 
phis and on the Mississippi River. We did 
not fortify our camps against an attack, be- 
cause we had no orders to do so, and because 
such a course would have made our raw men 
timid. The position was naturally strong, 
with Snake Creek on our right, a deep, bold 
stream, with a confluent (Owl Creek) to our 
right front; and Lick Creek, with a similar 
confluent, on our left, thus narrowing the 
space over which we could be attacked to 
about a mile and a half or two miles.” 

A little skirmishing with rebel cavalry 
took place along the line of this position in 
the first few days of April, but it was without 
noteworthy events till April 6th. Here, as 
always where his concise and vigorous de- 
scriptions of engagements occur, we prefer 
to quote at length from General Sherman’s 
own words: 


“ Saturday passed in our camps without 
any unusual event, the weather being wet 
and mild, and the roads back to the steam- 
boat-landing being heavy with mud; but on 
Sunday morning, the 6th, early, there was a 
good deal of picket-firing, and I got break- 
fast, rode out along my lines, and, about four 
hundred yards to the front of Appler’s regi- 
ment, received from some bushes in a ravine 
to the left front a volley which killed my 
orderly, Holliday. About the same time I 
saw the rebel lines of battle in front coming 
down on us as far as the eye could reach. 
All my troops were in line of battle, ready, 
and the ground was favorable to us. I gave 
the necessary orders to the battery (Water- 
house’s) attached to Hildebrand’s brigade, 
and cautioned the men to reserve their fire 
till the rebels had crossed the ravine of Owl 
Creek, and had begun the ascent; also sent 
staff-officers to notify Generals McClernand 
and Prentiss of the coming blow. Indeed, 
McClernand had already sent three regiments 
to the support of my left flank, and they 
were in position when the onset came. 

“In a few minutes the battle of ‘Shiloh’ 
began with extreme fury, and lasted for two 
days.” 


It is, of course, impossible to reproduce 
here the long dispatch in which General Sher- 
man originally gave and now repeats the de- 
tailed history of the battle; it is intensely 
interesting, and, as in all Sherman’s dis- 
patches or writings of any kind, the strong 





individuality of the man shows through the 
conventional style of the officer. 

There is, however, one passage that we 
can quote to take the place of much of the 
rest; for, throughout the book, General Sher. 
man appears to have adopted the plan of 
giving, after the details of each engagement, 
a terse, excellent synopsis of its leading 
events, in a paragraph or two more satisfac. 
tory than pages of diffuse description by a 
less masterly hand. In this case, also, he 
pursues this plan. He says: 


“ The battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Land- 
ing, was one of the most fiercely contested 
of the war. On the morning of April 6, 
1862, the five divisions of McClernand, Pren- 
tiss, Hurlbut, W. H. L. Wallace, and Sher. 
man, aggregated about thirty-two thousand 
men. We had no intrenchments of any sort, 
on the theory that, as soon as Buell arrived, 
we would march to Corinth to attack the ene- 
my. The rebel army, commanded by General 
Albert Sidney Jolnston, was, according to 
their own reports and admissions, forty-five 
thousand strong, had the momentum of at- 
tack, and bevond all question fought skill. 
fully from early morning till about two Pp. u., 
when their commander -in-chief was killed 
by a Minié-ball in the calf of his leg, which 
penetrated the boot and severed the main 
artery. There was then a perceptible lull for 
a couple of bours, when the attack was re- 
newed, but with much less vehemence, and 
continued up to dark. Early at night the 
division of Lew Wallace arrived from the 
other side of Snake Creek, not having fired 
ashot. A very small part of General Buell’s 
army was on our side of the Tennessee River 
that evening, and their loss was trivial. 

“During that night, the three divisions 
of McCook, Nelson, and Crittenden, were fer- 
ried across the Tennessee, and fought with 
us the next day (7th). During that night, 
also, the two wooden gunboats, Tyler, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Gwin, and Lexington, 
Lieutenant Shirk, both of the regular navy, 
caused shells to be thrown toward that part 
of the field of battle known to be occupied 
by the enemy. Beauregard afterward re- 
ported his entire loss as ten thousand six 
hundred and ninety-nine. Our aggregate 
loss, made up from official statements, shows 
seventeen hundred killed, seven thousand 
four hundred and ninety-five wounded, and 
three thousand and twenty-two prisoners; 
aggregate, twelve thousand two hundred and 
seventeen, of which twenty-one hundred and 
sixty-seven were in Buell’s army, Jeaving for 
that of Grant ten thousand and fifty. This 
result is a fair measure of the amount of 
fighting done by each army. 

“Probably no single battle of the war 
gave rise to such wild and damaging reports. 
It was publicly asserted at the North that 
our army was taken completely by surprise; 
that the rebels caught us in our tents; bayo- 
neted the men in their beds; that General 
Grant was drunk; that Buell’s opportune ar- 
rival saved the Army of the Tennessee from 
utter annihilation, ete. These reports were, 
in a measure, sustained by the published 
opinions of Generals Buell, Nelson, and oth- 
ers, who had reached the steamboat-landing 
from the east, just before nightfall of the 6th, 
when there was a large crowd of frightened, 
stampeded men, who clamored and declared 
that our army was all destroyed and beaten.” 


This sounds strangely enough to the cool- 
er brains of those who hear it now; and 
General Sherman’s explanation seems almost 
unnecessary. 


We must pass over a long series of 
events; not from their inferiority in impor- 
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tance, for at this period every thing is of 
importance in the narrative, but because oc- 
eurrences now succeeded one another in such 
rapid succession that any attempt to follow 
them in great detail would become only a 
dry chronology unless we could embody 
General Sherman’s vigorous descriptions by 
the way. In the course of movements and 
engagements between “Shiloh and Mem- 
phis” (so General Sherman entitles the first 
of these transition chapters), the battle of 
Corinth is the most noteworthy feature. 
“Tt was, indeed,” says Sherman, “a decisive 
blow to the Confederate cause in our quarter, 
and changed the whole aspect of affairs in 
West Tennessee. From the timid defensive 
we were at once enabled to assume the bold 
offensive. In Memphis I could see its effects 
upon the citizens, and they openly admitted 
that their cause had sustained a death-blow. 
But the rebel government was then at its 
maximum strength; Van Dorn was reén- 
forced, and very soon Lieutenant-General J. 


C. Pemberton arrived and assumed the com- } 


mand, adopting for his line the Tallahatchie 
River, with an advance-guard along the Cold- 
water, and smaller detachments forward at 
Grand Junction and Hernando. General 
Grant, in like manner, was reénforced by 
new regiments.” 

The chapter covering the events from 
“Memphis to Arkansas Post,” we must also 
pass over with a mention; there are few 
stronger temptations to the reviewer of such 
a book than to linger over passages like 
these, some of which touch the very key- 
notes of the war and the time; but these 
things must be left to the many readers of 
the “ Memoirs ” themselves. 

General Sherman’s description of the 
Vicksburg campaign is briefer than his pre- 
vious treatment of subjects of like impor- 
tance; but there is no part of the “ Memoirs ” 
in which his talent for concise but vivid de- 
scription is better displayed. Here is a pas- 
sage from the middle of the operations before 
the siege proper : 


“General Grant’s orders for the general 
movement past Vicksburg, by Richmond and 
Carthage, were dated April 20, 1863. McCler- 
nand was to lead off with his corps, McPher- 
son next, and my corps (the Fifteenth) to 
bring up the rear. Preliminary thereto, on 
the night of April 16th, seven iron-clads, led 
by Admiral Porter in person, in the Benton, 
with three transports, and ten barges in tow, 
ran the Vicksburg batteries by night. Anti- 
cipating a scene, I had four yawl-boats hauled 
across the swamp, to the reach of the river 
below Vicksburg, and manned them with sol- 
diers, ready to pick up any of the disabled 
wrecks as they floated by. I was cut in the 
stream when the fleet passed Vicksburg, and 
the scene was truly sublime. As soon as the 
rebel gunners detected the Benton, which 
was in the lead, they opened on her, and on 
the others in succession, with shot and shell; 
houses on the Vicksburg side and on the op- 
posite shore were set on fire, which lighted 
up the whole river; and the roar of cannon, 
the bursting of shells, and, finally, the burn- 
ing of the Henry Clay, drifting with the cur- 
rent, made upa picture of the terrible not 
often seen, Each gunboat returned the fire 
as she passed the town, while the transports 
hugged the opposite shore. When the Ben- 
ton had got abreast of us, I pulled off to her, 





boarded, had a few words with Admiral Por- 


ter, and, as she was drifting rapidly toward 
the lower batteries at Warrenton, I left, and 
pulled back toward the shore, meeting the 
gunboat Tuscumbia towing the transport 
Forest Queen into the bank out of the range 
of fire. The Forest Queen, Captain Conway, 
had been my flag-boat up the Arkansas, and 
for some time after, and I was very friendly 
with her officers. This was the only trans- 
port whose captain would not receive volun- 
teers as a crew, but her own officers and crew 
stuck to their boat, and carried her safely be- 
low the Vicksburg batteries, and afterward 
rendered splendid service in ferrying troops 
across the river at Grand Gulf and Bruins- 
burg. In passing Vicksburg, she was dam- 
aged in the hull, and had a steam-pipe cut 
away, but this was soon repaired.” 


Here is another bit of description of a 
less important episode, in the same long 
and eventful series of mancuvres : 


“We pushed on, and reached the Big 
Black early, Blair’s troops having preceded 
us by an hour or so, I found General Blair 
in person, and he reported that there was no 
bridge across the Big Black; that it was 
swimming-deep ; and that there was a rebel 
force on the opposite side, intrenched. He 
had ordered a detachment of the Thirteenth 
United States Regulars, under Captain Charles 
Ewing, to strip some artillery-horses, mount 
the men, and swim the river above the ferry, 
to attack and drive away the party on the 
opposite bank. I did not approve of this 
risky attempt, but crept down close to the 
brink of the river-bank, behind a corn-crib 
belonging to a plantation-house near by, and 
saw the parapet on the opposite bank.. Or- 
dering a section of guns to be brought for- 
ward by hand behind this corn-crib, a few 
well-directed shells brought out of their holes 
the little party that was covering the cross- 
ing, viz., a lieutenant and ten men, who came 
down the river bank and surrendered. Blair’s 
pontoon-train was brought up, consisting of 
India-rubber boats, one of which was inflated, 
used as a boat, and brought over the prison- 
ers. A pontoon-bridge was at once begun, 
finished by night, and the troops began the 
passage. After dark, the whole scene was 
lit up with fires of pitch-pine. General Grant 
joined me there, and we sat on a log, look- 
ing at the passage of the troops by the light 
of those fires; the bridge swayed to and fro 
under the passing feet, and made a fine war- 
picture.” 


Chief, however, among the comments on 
the Vicksburg campaign, is the general's 
summing up of the whole record—a sum- 
ming up which, like all of those we have 
heretofore quoted, seems to point at once to 
the place where the true credit belongs. In 
this matter, no one can accuse Sherman of 
self-seeking : 


“The campaign of Vicksburg, in its con- 
ception and execution, belonged exclusively 
to General Grant, not only in the great whole, 
but in the thousands of its details. I still 
retain many of his letters and notes, all in 
his own handwriting, prescribing the routes 
of march for divisions and detachments, 
specifying even the amount of food and tools 
to be carried along. Many persons gave his 
adjutant-general, Rawlins, the credit for these 
things, but they were in error; for no com- 
manding general of an army ever gave more 
of his personal attention to details, or wrote 
so many of his own orders, reports, and let- 
ters, as General Grant. His success at Vicks- 
burg justly gave him great fame at home and 
abroad, The President conferred on him the 
rank of major-general in the regular army, 
the highest grade then existing by law; and 
General McPherson and | shared in his suc- 








cess by receiving similar commissions as 
brigadier-generals in the regular army. 

“ But our success at Vicksburg produced 
other results not so favorable to our cause— 
a general relaxation of effort, and desire to 
escape the hard drudgery of camp; officers 
sought leaves of absence to visit their homes, 
and soldiers obtained furloughs and discharges 
on the most slender pretexts; even the Gen- 
eral Government seemed to relax in its ef- 
forts to replenish our ranks with new men, 
or to enforce the draft, and the politicians 
were pressing their scliemes to reorganize or 
patch up some form of civil government, as 
fast as the armies gained partial possession 
of the States.” 


We wish we had space to quote at length 
the hitherto-unpublished letters which Gen- 
eral Sherman here inserts, giving his own 
opinions on the first phases of reconstruction 
—letters called forth by the request of Gen- 
eral Halleck, to get for President Lincoln the 
opinion of men who knew more of the South, 
in the soldier’s somewhat contemptuous 
phrase, “ than gassy politicians in Congress.” 
The special phases of reconstruction concern- 
ing which they were written are past, but 
even now, and with regard to the future, 
there might be much worse pieces of advice 
to consult than these opinions of the keen- 
eyed and cool-headed general of the army. 
Sentimentalism of every kind is entirely ban- 
ished from them—if it could have been ban- 
ished from our councils at the conclusion of 
the war we might have been a far more pros- 
perous country to-day. 


It will seem unreasonable, perhaps, if we 
pass hurriedly over the Chattanooga and 
Knoxville campaign, with its battle which has 
more intense and vivid interest than almost 
any other in the war—that possesses for us, 
even now, when we see it through no ideal- 
izing atmosphere of distance, an element of 
strong romance that belongs to no other con- 
flict of the whole long struggle. Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge have become 
classic ground in a single decade. 

It will seem unjust, we say, to pass over 
this passage of General Sherman’s record 
hurriedly, but we are forced to do so by the 
form in which he has put his account, giving 
us in his story of the preliminary movements, 
and in his dispatch concerning the battle, so 
great a multitude of interesting details, that 
it is impossible to do any thing more, in a 
summary like this, than quote one or two de- 
tached passages, and refer the reader to the 
book itself. 

Here is Sherman’s description (in his dis- 
patch) of a famous part of the Chattanooga 
fight : 

“During the night the sky cleared away 
bright, a cold frost filled the air, and our 
camp-fires revealed to the enemy and to our 
friends in Chattanooga our position on Mis- 
sionary Ridge. About midnight I received, 
at the hands of Major Rowley (of General 
Grant’s staff), orders to attack the enemy at 
‘dawn of day,’ with notice that General 
Thomas would attack in force early in the 
day. Accordingly, before day I was in the 
saddle, attended by all my staff; rode to the 
extreme left of our position near Chicka- 
mauga Creek; thence up the hill, held by 
General Lightburn; and round to the ex- 
treme right of General Ewing. Catching as 
accurate an idea of the ground as possible 
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by the dim light of morning, I saw that our 
line of attack was in the direction of Mission- 


ary Ridge, with wings supporting on either | 


flank. 


Quite a valley lay between us and the | 


next hill of the series, and this hill pre- | 


sented steep sides, the one to the west par- | 
tially cleared, but the other covered with the | 


native forest. The crest of the ridge was 
narrow and wooded. The farther point of 
this hill was held by the enemy with a breast- 


work of logs and fresh earth, filled with men | 


and two guns. The enemy was also seen in 
great force on a still higher hill beyond the 


tunnel, from which he had a fine plunging | 


fire ou the hill in dispute. The gorge be- 
tween, through which several roads and the 


railroad-tunnel pass, could not be seen from | 


our position, but formed the natural place 
d'armes, where the enemy covered his masses 
to resist our contemplated movement of turn- 
ing his right flank and endangering his com- 
munications with his depot at Chickamauga 
Station. 


“The sun had hardly risen before General 
Corse had completed his preparations, and 
his bugle sounded the ‘forward!’ The For- 
tieth Illinois, supported by the Forty-sixth 
Ohio, on our right centre, with the Thirtieth 
Ohio (Colonel Jones), moved down the face 
of our hill, and up that held by the enemy. 
The line advanced to within about eighty 
yards of the intrenched position, where Gen- 
eral Corse found a secondary crest, which he 
gained and held. To this point he called his 
reserves, and asked for reénforcements, which 
were sent; but the space was narrow, and it 
was not well to crowd the men, as the ene- 
my’s artillery and musketry fire swept the 
approach to his position, giving him great 
advantage. As soon as General Corse had 
made his preparations, he assaulted. 


“ The fight raged furiously about 10 a. m., 
when General Corse received a severe wound, 
was brought off the field, and the command 
of the brigade and of the assault at that 
key-point devolved on that fine young, gal- 
lant officer, Colonel Walcutt, of the Forty- 
sixth Ohio, who fulfilled his part manfully. 
He continued the contest, pressing forward at 
all points. Colonel Loomis had made good 
progress to the right, and about 2 p. m. Gen- 
eral John E, Smith, judging the battle to be 
most severe on the hill, and being required to 
support General Ewing, ordered up Colonel 
Raum’s and General Matthias’s brigades 
across the field to the summit that was being 
fought for. They moved up under a heavy 
fire of cannon and musketry, and joined Colo- 
nel Walcutt; but the crest was so narrow 
that they necessarily occupied the west face 
of the hill. The enemy, at the time being 
massed in great strength in the tunnel-gorge, 
moved a large force under cover of the 
ground and the thick bushes, and suddenly 
appeared on the right rear of this command. 
The suddenness of the attack disconcerted 
the men, exposed as they were in the open 
field; they fell back in some disorder to the 
lower edge of the field, and reformed. These 
two brigades were in the nature of supports, 
and did not constitute a part of the real at- 
tack. The movement, seen from Chattanooga 
(five miles off) with spy-glasses, gave rise to 
the report, which even General Meigs has re- 
peated, that we were repulsed on the left. It 
was not so, The real attacking columns of 
General Corse, Colonel Loomis, and General 
Smith, were not repulsed. They engaged in 
a close struggle all day persistently, stub- 
bornly, and well. When the two reserve bri- 


gades of John E. Smith fell back as de- 
scribed, the enemy made a show of pursuit, 
but were in their turn caught in flank by the 
well-directed fire of our brigade on the wood- 
ed crest, and hastily sought cover behind the 
hill. 











“ Thus matters stood about 3 p.m. The 
day was bright and clear, and the amphithe- 
atre of Chattanooga lay in beauty at our 
feet.” 


But we are using our space disproportion- 
ately. We must not forget that General 
Sherman’s most famous campaign and most 
famous achievement lie still before us—At- 
lanta and the March to the Sea. We pass to 
this without introduction, for in the chrono- 
logical order of the book it has now been 
reached; and here, where his own words 
possess such a peculiar interest, we shall 
quote more freely from the actual language 
of the “‘ Memoirs.” 

A single paragraph is devoted to placing 
the credit of different portions of this cam- 
paign—a question much discussed, and left 
so unsettled that no two of those who have 
heretofore investigated it seem to agree in 
their result : 


“On the 10th of April I received General 
Grant’s letter of April 4th from Washing- 
ton, which formed the basis of all the cam- 
paigns of the year 1864, and subsequently 
received another of April 19th, written from 
Culpepper, Virginia, both of which are now 
in my possession, in his own handwriting, 
and are here given entire. These letters 
embrace substantially all the orders he ever 
made on this particular subject, and these, 
it will be seen, devolved on me the details 
both as to the plan and execution of the 
campaign by the armies under my immedi- 
ate command, These armies were to be di- 
rected against the rebel army commanded 
by General Joseph E. Johnston, then lying 
on the defensive, strongly intrenched at 
Dalton, Georgia ; and I was required to fol- 
low it up closely and persistently, so that in 
no event could any part of it be detached 
to assist General Lee in Virginia; General 
Grant undertaking in like manner to keep 
Lee so busy that he could not respond to 
any calls of help by Johnston. Neither At- 
lanta, nor Augusta, nor Savannah, was the 
objective, but the ‘army of Jos. Johnston,’ 
go where it might.” 


The letters, it is enough to say here, fully 
sustain Sherman’s position. Some idea of 
the thoroughness with which the “ details” 





were worked up by him, may be gained from | 


what follows: 


“On the 6th I rode out to Ringgold, and | 


on the very day appointed by General Grant 
from his headquarters in Virginia the great 
campaign was begun. To give all the mi- 
nute details will involve more than is con- 
templated, and I will endeavor only to trace 
the principal events, or rather to record such 


as weighed heaviest on my own mind at | 


the time, and which now remain best fixed 
in my memory. 

“ My general headquarters and official rec- 
ords remained back at Nashville, and I had 
near me only my personal staff and inspect- 
ors-general, with about half a dozen wagons, 
and « single company of Ohio sharp-shooters 
(commanded by Lieutenant McCrory) as head- 
quarters or camp guard. I also had a small 
company of irregular Alabama cavalry (com- 
manded by Lieutenant Snelling), used mostly 
as orderlies and couriers. No wall-tents were 
allowed, only the flies. Our mess establish- 
ment was less in bulk than that of any of the 
brigade commanders; nor was this from an 
indifference to the ordinary comforts of life, 
but because I wanted to set the example, and 
gradually convert all parts of that army into 
a mobile machine, willing and able to start at 


a minute’s notice, and to subsist on the scant- | 








iest food. To reap absolute success might 
involve the necessity even of dropping all 
wagons, and to subsist on the chance food 
which the country was known to contain. [ 
had obtained not only the United States cer. 
sus-tables of 1860, but a compilation made 
by the Controller of the State of Georgia for 
the purpose of taxation, containing in consid- 
erable detail the ‘ population and statistics’ 
of every county in Georgia. One of my aides 
(Captain Dayton) acted as assistant adjutant- 
general, with an order-book, letter-book, and 
writing-paper, that filled a small chest not 
much larger than an ordinary candle - box. 
The only reports and returns called for were 
the ordinary tri-monthly returns of ‘ effective 
strength.’ As these accumulated they were 
sent back to Nashville, and afterward were 
embraced in the archives of the Military Di- 
vision of the Mississippi, changed in 1865 to 
the Military Division of the Missouri, and I 
suppose they were burned in the Chicago fire 
of 1870. Still, duplicates remain of all essen- 
tial papers in the archives of the War Depart- 
ment.” 


We shall not attempt to carefully follow 
the first stage of the campaign, with its mass 
of detail ; it ended, as Sherman says, at the 
close of May, “‘ with the drawn battle of New 
Hope Church, and our occupation of the nat- 
ural fortress of Altoona.” 

Then came the less bloody but almost 
equally active month of June, with its fight- 
ing about Kenesaw and Marietta; and finally 
July, with the battles about Atlanta itself; 
McPherson’s death; all the events of the 
half-investment ; and the evacuation of the 
city. We take a passage from Sherman’s ac- 
count of this: 


“The next morning General Hardee was 
gone, and we all pushed forward along the 
railroad south, in close pursuit, till we ran 
up against his lines at a point just above 
Lovejoy’s Station. While bringing forward 
troops and feeling the new position of our 
adversary, rumors came from the rear that the 
enemy had evacuated Atlanta, and that Gen- 
eral Slocum was in the city. Later in the day 
I received a note in Slocum’s own handwrit- 
ing, stating that he had heard during the 
night the very sounds that I have referred to; 
that he had moved rapidly up from the bridge 
about daylight, and had entered Atlanta un- 
opposed. His letter was dated inside the 
city, so there was no doubt of the fact. Gen- 
eral Thomas’s bivouac was but a short dis- 
tance from mine, and, before giving notice 
to the army in general orders, I sent one of 
my staff-officers to show him the note. Ina 
few minutes the officer returned, soon fol- 
lowed by Thomas himself, who again exam- 
ined the note, so as to be perfectly certain 
that it was genuine. The news seemed to 
him too good to be true. He snapped his fin- 
gers, whistled, and almost danced, and, as 
the news spread to the army, the shouts that 
arose from our men, the wild hallooing and 
glorious laughter, were to us a full recom- 
pense for the labor and toils and hardships 
through which we had passed in the previous 
three months. 

“A courier-line was at once organized, 
messages were sent back and forth from our 
camp at Lovejoy’s to Atlanta, and to our tel- 
egraph-station at the Chattahoochee bridge. 
. . . This victory was most opportune; Mr. 
Lincoln himself told me afterward that even 
he had previously felt in doubt, for the sum- 
mer was fast passing away; that General 
Grant seemed to be checkmated about Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, and my army seemed 
to have run up against an impassable barrier, 
when, suddenly and unexpectedly, came the 
news that ‘ Atlanta was ours, and fairly won.’” 
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HE Nation takes a gloomy view of “ The 
Future of Legislatures,” and, we great- 

ly fear, a just one. It is very clear that leg- 
jislatures have outlived the conditions that 
called them into existence, and in the future 
are likely to prove the oppressors rather 
than the protectors of the people. As the 
representatives of popular rights, legislatures 
once united firmly against the encroachments 
of the sovereign ; out of their representative 
character and their attitude in this particular 
there grew up a body of laws and precedents 
designed to make the liberties of the commu- 
nity sure and lasting. But, with the passing 
away of the danger of executive usurpation, 
with the disappearance of the elements of 
struggle, resistance, and unity in danger, 
legislatures have in a measure lost their 
original occupation, without in the least los- 
ing their authority and their power. Having 
no longer kings to resist, they employ their 
prerogatives in creating parties and organ- 
izing plunder ; instead of being that crystal- 
lization of power in which the public may 
trust, they have become a tyranny which the 
public fears. It is now no longer the ques- 
tion how representatives may be armed with 
a power adequate to the expression of the 
popular will, but how they may be restricted 
and restrained in the exercise of reckless 
and intermeddling authority. We have come 
to find danger in the thing we have created, 
nurtured, armed, and fortified ; we still peri- 
odically elect the members that compose the 
body that we dread ; but, with all our changes 
of the individuals, the spirit of aggression 
remains the same. We are absolutely now, 
as the Nation acutely points out, endeavor- 
ing to escape from the disorders of legisla- 
tion by resorting to commissions of execu- 
tive appointment—that is, by surrendering 
the supremacy of the legislature, and actually 
undoing that which has taken revolutions and 
many fierce struggles to establish. It is not 
difficult to see how these things have come 
about. When the legislature stood in hostile 
attitude to the executive, it was the very 
pulse of the country; its passions and its 
principles and its purposes were not only 
wholly identified with those of the people, 
but they were their concentrated expression ; 
the people felt fiercely, thought clearly, and 
acted boldly, and the men who represented 
them were intensely of the same temper. 
But what is there now to represent? What 
Strong and earnest purpose sends to Al- 
bany or to Washington its fierce and uncon- 
querable statesmen? The average honest 
citizen feels that good men ought to be chosen 
for office, and does his best to vote for suit- 
able candidates ; but the real earnest men at 
work in our elections and in our legislatures 
are the schemers, are those who have plun- 
der or aggrandizement in view. There is, in- 
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deed, very little else fur legislatures to do but 
to make laws in the interest of speculators, 
or others who come before them with their 
axes to grind; the conservative citizen who 
is quietly attending to his affairs is quite 
content with the laws generally as they are, 
although he may well desire to see them bet- 
ter enforced ; and hence the legislatures, hav- 
ing no question of their own prerogative to 
agitate them, and left to their own devices 
by those of the people who have no schemes 
to advance, naturally fall a prey to the lob- 
byist. Too often, in truth, created by the 
lobbyist, they simply obey the behests of 
those who have bought them. It is not un- 
natural that this condition of things should 
have come about. All mundane things seem 
to be born of some necessity ; to struggle la- 
boriously to fruition; to serve for a time an 
admirable duty ; to continue beyond the peri- 
od that it is really needed to enter into one 
of decay, and come at last to be as signifi- 
cantly the symbol of wrong and evil as it 
once was of virtue and courage. 

What and where is the remedy? How 
can we reform our legislatures? We fear 
there is no radical remedy for the evils we 
have pointed out. If human institutions were 
entirely flexible, we should see them rising 
under one set of conditions, and, when these 
conditions were changed, quietly surrender- 
ing their functions. For the evils of legisla- 
tion there is but one thing that can in any 
way redeem them, and this is by withdrawing 
from legislatures the greater part of the pow- 
ers they now exercise, by adopting that prin- 
ciple which rigidly limits the duties and the 
functions of government to those of a police. 
Legislatures are now busy with hundreds of 
projects with which they have no legitimate 
concern. Their sole business ought to be, in 
our present civilization, to maintain peace 
and establish justice—simply to protect each 
citizen against every other. They only con- 
fuse, obstruct, embarrass all other subjects 
and all projects ; by means of the multitudes 
of things they may and are called upon to do, 
they now fall victims to cabals and schemers, 
when not on their own part organized as ca- 
bals or schemers, and will so continue to do 
until we deprive them of much of their power 
to do mischief. The negative plan of gov- 
ernment, we are convinced, is our only hope. 





Many books have been compiled and a 
great deal has been written on the art of let- 
ter-writing, but, whether the erudite compilers 
and writers have set down all the plain pri- 
mary principles that go to the construction 
of a good letter, we have our doubts. That 
people have been told to spell correctly and 
write grammatically we do not question, al- 
though, never having consulted the manuals 
and expositions current in literature upon 
the subject, we cannot vouch for the fact. 
We surmise it, however, and in the depth of 
our consciousness we believe it. That dig- 








nity of language and propriety of sentiment 
are enforced we also entertain the gravest 
and profoundest belief. But, judging from 
human nature generally and our experience 
of the correspondence of the average man 
and woman specially, we with equal confi- 
dence venture to affirm that none of: the let- 
ter-writing authorities ever instruct their pu- 
pils in the cardinal. necessity of making 
known what they are writing about. 

If they do, indeed, give this instruction, 
then very many of our correspondents have 
never taken lessons of their useful pages. 
Our desk is daily adorned with letters which 
illustrate wonderfully the art of omitting the 
key-word to the whole subject, of leaving 
unsaid just the very thing it is necessary 
to know in order to comprehend the writer’s 
drift. We are speaking now of business let- 
ters, and specially of business letters of writ- 
ers inquiring after the fate of articles sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the editor. 
“T sent you last week a manuscript, the re- 
ceipt of which has not been acknowledged,” 
writes one correspondent. But the title of 
the manuscript, which is indispensable if the 
editor is to reply to the interrogation, is 
omitted. Another correspondent will fill three 
or four pages of note-paper in reference to an 
article he (it is usually a she) has offered 
to the editor, without the slightest clew as to 
what the article is that all the eloquence per- 
tains to! These cases of “ Hamlet” with the 
part of Hamlet left out, are of daily oc- 
currence. <A rich instance of the luminous 
nature of some minds in these matters 
recurs to us. A letter, such as we have 
described, was inclosed back to the writer 
(this brilliant light was of the superior mas- 
culine sex) with the question whether a cer- 
tain article was the one referred to, we 
having surmised this from one slight fact. 
There came back, in due course of mail, a 
letter simply containing the word “ Yes.” 
Not another word! Now, the letter was ad- 
dressed to the publishers, and the question 
with them was, naturally, as to its proper 
destination. It went successively to the heads 
of the dozen different departments of the 
business, and each of these gentlemen in 
turn puzzled in vain over the mysterious re- 
sponse. Reaching the Journat office at last, 
it lay on the editor's desk for several days, 
when his memory all at once recalled the 
name of the writer, and the query he had ad- 
dressed to him; but the former letter had 
been inclosed back to the writer, and now 
the monosyllabic response was without his 
address. So all further correspondence was 
completely nipped in the bud, This brill- 
iant illustration of clear-headedness was, it 
is true, exceptional, but letters wholly in- 
explicable, because of the omission of* the 
central fact to which they pertain, are re- 
ceived by us by almost every mail. If ever 
in our leisure we should be induced to com- 
pile a letter-writer, the first rule we should 
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lay down would be this: “Be sure in your 
correspondence to mention distinctly the 
topic you are writing about, and don’t force 
upon your correspondent the task of trying 
to guess it,” 





THERE come up in the newspapers fre- 
quent discussions about tobacco and bad 
manners that seem to indicate a natural 
connection between these two things. We 
are inclined to suspect that, in truth, a very 
subtile relation exists between them. Mr. 
Beecher has declared it to be his conviction 
that the use of tobacco is sure to make men 
selfish, and, of course, selfishness is a very 
fruitful parent of bad manners. Whether 
the use of tobacco really aids in the decay 
of manners, or simply illustrates and makes 
patent this decay more effectually than other 
habits, we cannot pretend to say; but who- 
ever has cause to complain of the conduct 
of people in public finds a very large pro- 
portion of his censures to apply to smoking 
and chewing tobacco. Chewing is not so 
general as it was many years ago—at least in 
the Atlantic and Eastern States—and, we 
think, gives sign of decadence. This is some- 
thing most devoutly to be wished, for, of all 
popular habits, it is the most irexcusable and 
offensive. The man who chews tobacco has 


no rights, unless he effectually conceals the : 


process, that society is bound to respect; 
he simply brings with him into social inter- 
course a habit so wholly disgusting that every 
one would be justified in denouncing and 
even resenting it. Those who expectorate 
tobacco-juice in public or private places 
ought to be handed over at once to the 
police. It is an outrage upon every gentle- 
man and a gross insult to every lady. What 
right have men to render public promenades 
or public vehicles filthy by any act whatso- 
ever? A man ia no more privileged to emp- 
ty his saliva upon the pavement than to 
empty any other offensive matter there, and 
it is quite time that this plain principle should 
be enforced upon the savages, well-dressed and 
ill-dressed, that frequent our public streets. 
Acts of this kind would be impossible in any 
community in which the people were prop- 
erly educated to an understanding of mutual 
rights and obligations. Public smoking is 
an evil only less in degree than that of pub- 
lie expectoration. The men who frequent 
public promenades and exhale the smoke of 
cigars or pipes into the face of every passer- 
by are simply unmannerly and selfish brutes 
—they are either men who do not compre- 
hend the laws and restraints of polite society, 
or men who, comprehending their obligations 
well enough, have become so degraded by self- 
ish indulgence that they have lost all regard 
or cencern for the comfort of others. Men 
of this character need the interposition of 
People are not permitted to commit 
indecent acts on the highways ; they are not 
permitted to be drunk or disorderly; and 


law. 











hence it ought to be competent for the law to 
include in this class of restraints public to- 
bacco-smoking and public expectoration of 
tobacco-juice — for they are in themselves 
fully as objectionable, while by their preva- 
lence they are much more crying evils, 





Cock-FIGHTING, in consequence of the ar- 
rest of a number of respectable people caught 
in the act of participating in the sport, has 
come up in England for discussion and ani- 
madversion. The London Zzaminer, in an ar- 
ticle on the subject, after telling us how al- 
most universally popular cock-fighting was 
fifty years ago, when every nobleman and 
country gentleman kept his cocks as a mat- 
ter of course, and it “was no uncommon 
thing for the company to adjourn after 
dinner to the hall or library, and fight a 
dozen or so of cocks as a sort of pleasant, 
genial, and sportsmanlike wind-up to the 
evening’s proceedings,” remarks that “the 
moment cock-fighting was made a statutable 
offense, punishable before a magistrate by a 
fine of five pounds, and imprisonment in de- 
fault, it began to become vulgar.” The 
Examiner has evidently read the history of 
the public change in sentiment backward. It 
was not until cock-fighting had gone out of 
repute, and had begun to be thought vulgar, 
that it would have been possible to make it a 
statutable offense. Making the sport a stat- 
utable offense no doubt greatly stigmatized 
it, and helped to remand it more completely 
than before to the vulgar; but we may safely 
declare that no sport or amusement, however 
essentially objectionable, could in any com- 
munity be made a statutable offense so long as 
it remained universally popular, and enjoyed 
the patronage of all classes of the communi- 
ty. Public sentiment in these matters pre- 
cedes the laws ; if by any chance the statutes 
in matters of this nature anticipate popular 
sentiment, they are almost certain to remain 
wholly inoperative. The Hzaminer thinks, 
and offers its opinion “ with all humility for 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s consideration,” that 
“the change which has taken place in public 
opinion is a remarkable proof of the vast 
amount of good that can be done by legisla- 
tion.” Mr. Herbert Spencer must have read 
this sentence with great amusement ; it is too 
rich an instance of confounding cause with 
effect to have excited his ire—if, indeed, his 
calm philosophy and profound patience ever 
experience irritability—-and yet instances 
like this of the utter inability to discern the 
logie and the sequence must at times be dis- 
couraging enough to those who are trying to 
teach the world how to think. 





We spoke the other day of Dickens’s work 
as a reformer of judicial and social abuses. 
The great novelist did not, however, always 
aim at game so high. The humbler evils of 
society often engaged his pen; he again and 








again stopped by the road-side to strike a 
blow at the thorns and thistles, nor did he 
stop doing this with bis death. In his wil} 
he enjoined that his funeral should not be 
marred by the absurd trappings with which 
the woes of the English are so strangely ex- 
pressed. There should be no ink-black feath- 
ers dipping about him as he passed on his 
final journey. Mutes and mock-mourners 
were mercilessly tabooed. There was to be 
no flaunting of grief, manifested by a murky 
masquerade of crape scarfs and bands, and 
lugubrious festoons of black cambric and 
silk. More than once, in his novels, Dickens 
held up the modern English funeral to ridi- 
cule and contempt; and a change in funeral 
custom has been noticeable in England since 
his death. Now, a further reform in the out- 
ward manifestations of grief for the loss of 
beloved ones is demanded by certain people, 
who are by no means wholly unarmed with 
argument. A society has been formed in 
London (for what can be done, great or small, 
in an Anglo-Saxon country, without an asso- 
ciation, with its president, secretaries, con- 
stitution, by-laws, correspondence, meetings, 
and subscription papers, to push on the 
cause ?) to abolish the wearing of mourning. 
Why, they ask, should the dress-maker be kept 
in alliance with the undertaker? Why should 
ladies bereft of their husbands be forced to 
fly from the death-bed to the fitting-room, 
and, while mourning departed worth, be driven 
to answering suggestions about the length of 
sleeves and the fullness of skirts ? What need 
of an outward and visible display of bereave- 
ment? Every lady, perhaps, indeed, a majori- 
ty of ladies, do not look well in weeds or 
crape; those who do should and do wear 
black, though they are not in sorrow, and black 
is “ the color of despair ;” but are not those 
Orientals who put on white and shining robes 
when a death occurs quite as philosophic and 
as nearly right, as those who call in dress to 
stimulate and keep in brooding their grief by 
wearing its reminder everywhere about them? 
Bereaved mothers or wives would be the last 
to urge that, if they did not wear black, the 
deceased would be forgotten. They might 
say that, unless they wore black, they might 
seem to be forgetting him; but this is only 
so because of the custom which ordains black 
as a symbol of grief; and it is this custom 
which the “ Anti-Mourning Apparel Society ” 
is aiming to abolish. 





To whatever depth of political degrada- 
tion Spain may have fallen, she has not lost 
all pride in her past, nor has she forgotten 
the literary and artistic glories of her golden 
age. It is singular that nearly all of her 
greatest geniuses in art and letters lived with- 
in the same half-century. Within the last 
quarter of the sixteenth and the first quarter 
of the seventeenth, Cervantes, Lope de Vega, 
and Calderon, Murillo and Velasquez, were liv- 
ing and working. In chief honor among these 
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Cervantes, as is right, is held; and as the 
the Spaniards do not know the day the great 
Don Miguel was born, they are fain to cele- 
prate each year the anniversary of his death. 
Their way of doing so is characteristic. On 
the 23d of April last the king and his gran- 
dees and hidalgos went and heard mass in the 
Church of the Monastery. Then a poetical 
rhapsody on the virtues of Cervantes was 
read “by one of the first poets of the world,” 
who was certainly never heard of out of 
Spain. Next came prayers intended to re- 
lease the soul of Cervantes from purgatory, 
though on what ground he is supposed to be 
still in that region of dubious bliss we do not 
learn. Thereupon a famous actress addressed 
a glowing eulogium to young King Alfonso, 
in which he was told—what, after his brief 
experience on the throne, he must have found 
it difficult to believe—that he was the ruler 
of “the first nation on the globe.” There 
were chorals and sonatas, and a grand Don 
Quixotic performance at the theatre, with 
which the day was ended. To the common 
people as well as royalty and grandeedom, the 
names of Cervantes, of Don Quixote, and of 
Sancho Panza, are living ones. The region 
of La Mancha is as full of memorable spots 
and relics as are the Catskills to the readers 
of Irving, Edinburgh and the Trosachs to 
those of Scott, Paris to those of Hugo and 
Dumas. Eager peasants will point out the 
windmill against which the heroic knight 
tilted, and the inn-yard where Sancho was 
tossed in a blanket, like the old English sail- 
or who used to declare that he knew Cap- 
tain Lemuel Gulliver very well, but that 
Swift was mistaken in saying that he lived at 
Rotherhithe. 





Tue British authors are striving for their 
rights. A deputation which comprised mem- 
bers of the guild so eminent as Charles 
Reade, Tom Taylor, Edward Jenkins, Wil- 
liam Black, Charles Dickens, G. A. Sala, 
Miss Braddon, Mr. Farjeon, and Blanchard 
Jerrold, recently waited on Mr. Disraeli to 
explain the grievances of the genus irritabile ; 
and,as might have been expected, the pre- 
mier, who is a man of letters among states- 
men, and a statesman among men of letters, 
received them with his best grace of man- 
ner and cordiality of welcome. The prospect 
is that there will be a speedy reform of 
the copyright laws, and that dramatists will 
be excluded from the right to extract plays 
from the works of other authors. Newspa- 
per-articles, too, are probably to be copy- 
righted, and a better method of registration 
of copyright will be adopted. No doubt the 
movement will be followed up by a new at- 
tempt to procure an international copyright 
law with this country, the principal obstacle 
to which is, at least on the English side, the 
determination of London publishers to mo- 
nopolize the publication of English works in 
America as well as England. 





In an article last week, in reply to the 
Home Journal, we wrote one sentence that is 
partially misleading, and calculated to cause 
an erroneous interpretation of our views. 
We said that “‘ the question of the fitness of 
certain avocations for the female sex is legiti- 
mately and rightly a subject for the investi- 
gation of men,” but we did not mean to im- 
ply by this that it is peculiarly a subject for 
the investigation of men independent of wom- 
en. We were intending simply to claim the 
right of men to a voice in the matter—to as- 
sert that a question of the kind so intimately 
concerned the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity that women bad not the privilege of de- 
ciding it independently of the other sex, or 
of deciding it solely in accordance with their 
preferences. 





Riterary. 


R. GILBERT HAVEN’S book on Mex- 
ico * is both an entertaining and a val- 
uable contribution to our literature of travel 
and description; not complicated with deep 
political discussions, for they lie outside its 
aim, but a very pleasant and intelligent rec- 
ord of travel by a traveler who saw some- 
thing—and especially meritorious in that it 
does not degenerate into mere guide-book 
business, or lose any of its pleasantness 
through the tendency of the author to re- 
cord, as happens so terribly often, a great 
deal about his meals, his mule, his misadven- 
tures, and his witticisms, and a very little 
about the people and country he went forth 
to see. 

“ The nearest things are often the farthest 
off, the farthest off the nearest,” says Mr. 
Haven, very truly, and he goes on to apply 
this to Mexico: 


«The nearest things are often the farthest 
off, the farthest off the nearest. This is true 
of places as well as of peoples. We know 
more of Bismarck than of our next-block neigh- 
bor, of Paris than of many an American town. 
This law is verified in our knowledge, or ig- 
norance rather, of our nearest national neigh- 
bor, Mexico. Few books are written, less are 
read, upon the most novel land on our conti- 
nent, and one of the most attractive on any 
continent. Prescott’s ‘ Conquest’ is esteemed 
a sort of historical romance, the very charm 
of his style adding to the unreality of his 
theme. And, if it be reckoned strict history, 
it is still history ; not a living, breathing pow- 
er, as in England or Italy, Germany or Russia, 
but a vivid fact of three centuries and over 
ago, a medieval story of marvel and mystery. 
In fact, Prescott’s ‘Conquest’ has made that 
of its subject, Cortez, to fade. And one is 
half tempted to believe that the real conguis- 
tadér was not in the strong-brained, strong- 
limbed, strong-souled Spaniard, but the half- 
blind and wholly meditative Bostonian. The 
Achilles and his Homer are worthy of their 
several fame. Yet the land on which, or out 
of which, each won his chief glory is still 
superior to them both. A run along some of 





* Our Next-Door Neighbor: A Winter in Mex- 
ico. By Gilbert Haven, author of “ Pilgrim’s Wal- 
let,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 





its chief paths of interest may make this fact 
patent to other eyes. 

‘* Just as our North was putting on its win- 
ter night-robes, which it did not take off for 
four long months, I packed my valise, three 
of them, as became a ‘carpet - bagger,’ and 
moved southward. 

**Snow chased me as far as Richmond; 
moist, mild June met me at Montgomery ; 
oranges, in clusters, plucked fresh from the 
boughs, were passed through the cars near 
Mobile; and New Orleans welcomed me to 
summer skies, and showers, and flowers. A 
Northern touch of sharp and almost icy weath- 
er made the steamer for Havana less unwel- 
come. So a glimpse at good friends, and a 
coming-and-going grasp of hands, including a 
coming but not a going grasp of hearts, and 
the steamer and I are off.” 


We acquitted Mr. Haven of dwelling upon 
his own witticisms; we wish he would not 
injure some capital passages of his book by 
putting into them the would-be wit of others. 
This is especially noticeable near the begin- 
ning of the volume; but it is apparently 
swallowed up by Mr. Haven’s own interest in 
the general subject as he goes on. 

Here is a part of his description of Vera 
Cruz: 


‘Our Norther has subsided, and we enter 
the sunny bay, on the last Saturday morning 
in December, as warm and delicious a morning 
as ever broke over New-York Bay in June, as 
George L. Brown’s painting of that city su- 
perbly represents. The walls of the city of 
the True Cross break on the eye—a speck of 
superior whiteness amid the glittering sand- 
dunes that inclose it, but a whiteness that 
does not increase as you approach. Small 
palms scantily scatter themselves among the 
sand-hills, and thin grass and a parched vege- 
tation, though far-away hills lift a solid terrace 
of green to your fascinated eyes, and, towering 
over all, Orizaba raises its snow-capped spear, 
a peak of unequaled beauty. All the zones 
are around and before you, from Greenland to 
Abyssinia. 

‘“*The harbor is empty of shipping; only 
four or five vessels lie on its dangerous sea. 
The famous castle, San Juan d’Ulloa, is a 
large, round fortress, of a dingy yellow. A 
castle impregnable, it is said, except to as- 
sault, which was never attacked that it was 
not taken. Cortez professed to expend thir- 
teen millions upon it; and Charles V., once 
calling for his glass, and looking through it, 
westward, was asked what he was looking for. 
‘San Juan d’Ulloa,’ he replied. ‘I have spent 
so much on it, that it seems to me I ought to 
see it standing out ov the western sky.’ 

“We anchor off the costly folly, and are 
greeted by officials and friends. Boats soon 
put us on the mole, and we are in the seaport 
of the United States of Mexico. 

“This city consists of sixty acres, be they 
more or less, inclosed with a begrimed wall, 
from ten to twenty feet in height. Boston 
Common is not far from the size of Vera Cruz; 
its burned district considerably larger. It has 
one principal street running back from the 
shore a single block. A horse-railway passes 
down this Calle Centrale once a half-hour or 
so, and for a real, or twelve and a half cents, 
takes you the near a mile that street extends. 
But it takes no one, as all who have money 
have no desire to leave the block or two about 
the plaza; and all who are obliged to go from 
centre to circumference have no money. So 
the Spanish Yankee fails of success in this 
enterprise.’ 
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‘“‘ One street runs parallel with the Centrale 
the entire length of the city, and two shorter 
ones fill out the are that the rear wall makes. 
Fight or ten cross these at right angles. That 
is all of the True Cross, viewed geographi- 
cally. Numerically, it has fifteen thousand 
inhabitants, of whom over one thousand are 
foreigners, and only about five thousand can 
read or write. The Indian population pre- 
dominates in numbers, and the Spanish in 
wealth and influence, though the Mexican is 
a conglomerate of both, and each in its sep- 
arate or blended state is without social degra- 
dation or distinction.” 


Mr. Haven’s best descriptions, however, 
begin when he reaches the capital ; and when 
we speak of his best descriptions, we do not 
mean his most eloquent or would-be vivid 
ones, which are often failures, but his quiet- 
est and most realistic ones : 


‘The first peculiarity you will observe is 
the romantic outlook almost every street cor- 
ner affords. You look straight through the 
city, and bound your vision by the purple 
mountains, whichever direction you gaze. 
Take any corner where the streets pass clear 
through the town, you see, north, south, east, 
and west, or as near that as the lines run, the 
all-embracing mountains. They are from three 
to thirty miles distant, some even sixty miles, 
and yet they look as if only just down to the 
farther end of this telescopic tube of a street. 
They rise from two to ten thousand feet, and 
so are never diminutive, often very magnifi- 
cent. 

“No city I have ever seen has any equal 
cincture. Athens approaches it. Her chief 
streets look out on Pentelicus and Hymettus; 
but she is not level herself, and so cannot get 
up these vistas; nor is she large, and does 
not, therefore, match her mountains. They 
overpower her, not she them. Mexico is equal 
to her grander mountains. Popocatepetl is 
not ashamed to call her sister, nor is she un- 
worthy of such a companionship. Athens his- 
torically overtops all its peaks. Mexico in its 
present proportions well fits her magnificent 
frame. One never tires of this resting-place 
for the eye. It is so exquisite in calm and 
color, that it seems as if made on purpose for 
exhibition and exhilaration. .. . 

“Come up to the plaza, the old centre of 
the city. It is only a few rods—an eighth of a 
mile, perhaps. You pass a few dry -goods 
stores, two or three, in this chiefest resort of 
the ladies and the trade ; many jewelry-stores, 
into which the former silversmiths that gave 
their name to the street have changed ; tobac- 
conists, who have only smoking-tobacco, the 
chewing variety being here unknown. Their 
cigarettes are done up in paper of different 
colors, and so packed as to make the shop 
look tasteful as its Parisian rival. Shoe-stores 
abound, containing very pretty gaiters, and 
almost the only cheap article in the city. 

** Two or three of the old silversmith estab- 
lishments remain, holes in the wall, where a 
few manufactured articles of silver, very neat 
and cheap, are hung up on the sides of the wall 
above the little old counter, and sometimes a 
tiny forge is plying its fires at the rear. 

“The plaza is hardly less than a thousand 
feet square. In its centre is a large garden, 
planted by Carlotta, and well filled with trees 
and flowers, in full leaf and bloom. On the 
west and south sides are deep arcades, filled 
with all manner of knick-knacks of much 
show and little profit. 

“The Government Palace extends along 





perb edifice. In its ample courts large num- 
bers of the soldiery are stationed, and even a 
great quantity of ammunition is stored. The 
hall of embassadors is the chief room, stretch- 
ing along nearly all this front, and adorned 
with portraits of the leading generals and 
presidents of the republic, among whom place 
is found for Washington and Bolivar alone, of 
other nations. We have no such hall in Wash- 
ington, though the East Room, in its height 
and breadth, is of yet greater grandeur.” 

But we cannot quote further, and must 
leave the real instruction and information the 
book contains to the reader. 

It would not be fair to the volume to let 
some eccentricities of the writer prejudice us 
against his generally excellent work ; but, at 
the same time, it would be unjust to the pro- 
spective buyer of the book not to warn him 
that he will find the good points often obscured 
by useless and often somewhat comical ex- 
pressions of sectarian opinions, or theories 
of a somewhat extreme character on prac- 
tices which he (the reader) may not always 
have regarded as heinous crimes. 





We have become accustomed to look for 
none but good novels from Mr. William 
Black’s pen; and we have yet to experience 
our first disappointment in this expectation. 
At all events, we have not found it in “ Three 
Feathers,” the latest story he has given us. 

It differs essentially from all his previous 
work. Much of the purely picturesque ele- 
ment so conspicuous in “ The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton” (always the best of his 
books for us), and in “The Princess of 
Thule,” is absent from it; yet it is not con- 
ventional from this absence—the picturesque- 
ness is in some sense transferred to the inner 
life of the book, and the character-drawing is 
very fresh and bright. 

The strong vein of humor that Mr. Black 
always develops in his books, even where 
their general tone is any thing but humorous, 
appears here also, and makes some of the 
most capital passages of the story. The half- 
humorous, half-pathetic description of Mr. 
Roscorla, the “ excellent example of the evils 
and vanity of club-life,” is a good specimen 
of Mr. Black’s powers in this way, and his 
letter to and interview with the heroine are 
admirably done. Harry Trelyon seems to us 
a little overdrawn; and his grandmother, 
with her pet phrase, “ That’s always the way 
with you Trelyons,” and so on, is decidedly 
conventional (that is, a stock-character as 
novels go), and we should call her one of the 
minor weak points of the book. 

“ Three Feathers,” in fine, is not so good 
as Mr. Black’s three previous books ; but it is 
better than some of his earlier ones ; and, tried 
by any standard, it is far enough above the 
ordinary range of current fiction to preserve 
his most ardent admirers from all risk of dis- 
appointment. 





A work on language, by Professor Whit- 
ney,* is naturally not a book to be justly re- 





* The Life and Growth of Language: An Out- 
line of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight 
Whitney, Professor in Yale College. International 
Science Series. Vol. xvi. New York: D. Apple- 


the entire eastern side, a stately but not su- { ton & Co. 


| viewed or even examined in such space as we 
have at command here. It is crowded with 
suggestive passages; and we know of few 
things so provocative of thought as some of 
the theories put forth in such an essay from 
the pen of a really scientific reasoner. Since, 
in so brief a discussion ofsthe book, we can 
do little else than point out what has been 
especially suggestive and interesting to our. 
selves, we quote a passage or two in which 
some of the prominent theories of the book 
are propounded. 
Professor Whitney says: 


“There can be asked respecting language 
no other question of a more elementary and at 
the same time of a more fundamentally im- 
portant character than this: how is language 
obtained by us? how does each speaking in- 
dividual become possessed of his speech? Its 
true answer involves and determines wellnigh 
the whole of linguistic philosophy. 

“ There are probably few who would not at 
once reply that we learn our language ; it is 
taught us by those among whom our lot is 
east in childhood. And this obvious and com- 
mon-sense answer is also, as we shall find on 
a more careful and considerate inquiry, the 
correct one. We have to look to see what is 
implied in it. 

“In the first place, it sets aside and denies 
two other conceivable answers: that language 
is a race-characteristic, and, as such, inherited 
from one’s ancestry, along with color, physical 
constitution, traits of character, and the like; 
and that it is independently produced by each 
individual, in the natural course of his bodily 
and mental growth. .. . 

‘*We come, then, to consider directly the 
process by which the child becomes able to 
speak a certain language—a process sufficient- 
ly under every one’s observation to allow of 
general and competent criticism of any at- 
tempted description of it. We cannot, it is 
true, follow with entire comprehension all the 
steps of evolution of the infantile and childish 
powers; but we can understand them well 
enough for our purpose. 

“The first thing which the child has to 
learn, before speech is possible, is to observe 
and distinguish ; to recognize the persons and 
things about him, in their concrete individual- 
ity, and to notice as belonging to them some of 
their characteristic qualities and acts. This is 
a very brief description of a very intricate psy- 
chological process—which, however, it does 
not belong to the student of language to draw 
out in greater detail. There is involved in it, 
we may further remark in passing, nothing 
which some of the lower animals may not 
achieve. At the same time, the child is exer- 
cising his organs of utterance, and gaining 
conscious command of them, partly by a mere 
native impulse to the exertion of all his native 
powers, partly by imitation of the sound-mak- 
ing persons about him: the child brought up 
in solitude would be comparatively silent. 
This physical process is quite analogous witb 
the training of the hands: for some six months 
the child tosses them about, he knows not how 
or why ; then he begins to notice them and work 
them under command, till at length he can do 
by conscious volition whatever is within their 
power. Control and management of the or- 
gans of utterance come much more slowly; 
but the time arrives when the child can imitate 
at least some of the audible as well as the visi- 
| ble acts of others ; can reproduce a given sound, 

as a given gesture. But before this, he has 
| learned to associate with some of the objects 
| familiar to him the names by which they are 
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called ; a result of much putting of the two to- 
gether on the part of his instructors. . . . 

“There is obviously mental training and 
shaping, as well as mental equipment, in the 
process of learning to speak. The mental ac- 
tion of the individual is schooled into certain 
habits, consonant with those of his communi- 
ty; he acquires the current classifications and 
abstractions and ways of looking at things. 
To take an example: the quality of color is so 
conspicuous, and our apprehension of it so 
urged by the infinity of its manifested differ- 
ences which are ever before our eyes, that the 
conception of color is only quickened and ren- 
dered more distinct by acquisition of the words 
which denote it. But in the classification of 
the shades of hue the phraseology of the lan- 
guage acquired bears a determining part ; they 
fall into order under and about the leading 
names, as white, black, red, blue, green; and 
each hue is tested in the mind by aid of these, 
and referred to the one or the other class. 
And different languages make different classi- 
fications: some of them so unlike ours, so 
much less elaborate and complete, that their 
acquisition gives the eye and mind a very in- 
ferior training in distinguishing colors. This 
is still more strikingly the case as regards 
number. There are dialects which are in a 
state of infantile bewilderment before the 
problem of numeration; they have words for 
‘one,’ ‘two,’ and ‘three;’ but all beyond is 
an undivided ‘many.’ None of us, it is tol- 
erably certain, would ever have gone farther 
than that by his own absolutely unassisted ef- 
forts; but by words—and only by words; for 
such is the abstractness of the relations of 
number that they, more than any others, are 
dependent for their realization and manage- 
ableness on expression—more and more intri- 
cate numerical relations have been mastered 
by us, until finally we are provided with a sys- 
tem which is extensible to every thing short 
of infinity—the decimal system, namely, or 
that which proceeds by constant additions of 
ten individuals of any given denomination to 
form the next higher. And what is the foun- 
dation of this system? Why, as every one 
knows, the simple fact that we have ten fingers 
(‘digits’) on our two hands; and that fingers 
are the handiest substitutes for figures, the 
most ready and natural of aids to an unready 
reckoner. A fact as external and physical as 
this, and seemingly so trivial, has shaped the 
whole science of mathematics, and, altogether 
Without his being aware of it, gives form to all 
the numerical conceptions of each new learner. 
It is a suggestion of general human experience 
in the past, transmitted through language into 
a law for the government of thought in the 
future,” 


This much—and we have quoted largely 
—from what Professor Whitney thinks con- 
cerning the infancy of our speech. In mak- 
ing one other extract from the essay we pass 
from his beginning to his conclusion : 

“Our examination of the history of lan- 
guage, of its mode of transmission, preserva- 
tion and alteration, has shown us clearly enough 
what we are to hold respecting its nature. It 
is not a faculty, a capacity ; it is not an imme- 
diate exertion of the thinking power; it is a 
mediate product and an instrumentality. To 
many, superficial or prejudiced, inquirers this 
seems an unsatisfactory, even a low, view; 
but it is because they confound together two 
very different senses of the word language. 
Man possesses, as one of his most marked and 
distinctive characteristics, a faculty or capaci- 
ty of speech—or, more accurately, various fac- 





the production of speech: but the faculties 
are one thing, and their elaborated products 
are another and very different one... . 

“* Our recognition of the determining force 
of this element is far from implying that com- 
munication is the sole end, or the highest end, 
of speech. We have sufficiently noticed, in 
the second chapter, the infinite value of ex- 
pression to the operations of each individual 
mind ard soul, and its fundamental value as 
an clement in the progress of the race. But 
it is here as elsewhere ; men strive after that 
which is nearest and most obvious to them, 
and attain thereby a vast deal more than they 
foresaw. In the devising and constructing of 
instruments, of all kinds, men have had di- 
rectly in view only what may be called the 
lower uses of them, their immediate contribu- 
tions to comfort and safety and sensuous en- 
joyment; but the result has been a calling 
out of many of the higher powers which could 
find appropriate exercise in no other way, a 
reduction of Nature to service in a manner 
that allows a part of the race to engage in the 
more elevated and elevating occupations ; and 
a discovery of truths in bewildering abun- 
dance. A yetcloser parallel is afforded by the 
closely kindred art of writing, which adds to 
and enhances all the advantages belonging to 
the art of speech, and is as indispensable to 
the highest culture as is speech to the lower ; 
but, like speech, it came into being by a pro- 
cess in which the only conscious motive was 
communication ; all its superior uses followed 
in the train of that, and were unthought of 
until experience disclosed them ; indeed, they 
are even yet unthought of by the greater part 
ot those who derive advantage from them. 
And this last is true, to a degree which we 
must not fail to observe, of spoken language 
also: its higher uses are not conscious ones. 
Not one in a hundred, or a thousand, of those 
who speak realizes that he ‘ uses language ;’ but 
there is no one who does not know well enough 
that he can talk. That is to say, language, to 
the general apprehension of its users, is sim- 
ply a means of receiving from others and giv- 
ing to them: what it is to the individual soul, 
what it is to the race, few have reach of vi- 
sion to see.” 

Professor Whitney’s volume is a worthy ad- 
dition to the “ International Scientific Series ;” 
it summarizes much of what his more extend- 
ed writings contain ; it gives in small compass 
an intelligible and logical exposition of what 
every student of language needs to bear in 
mind in beginning his study rightly ; and it 
is a book of a most interesting and sugges- 
tive sort to the ordinary reader. 





One who signs himself ‘‘ M. H.”’ writes to 
the TZribune, in response to another corre- 
spondent, defending the use of the silent letters 
in our language. He says: ‘‘ Now I protest 
against this, and desire to lift up my voice to 
defend these silent letters against an assassin 
who would not only ruthlessly murder his 
mother-tongue, but would at the same time 
bury from sight the records of her bixth, the 
volumes of history, the evidence of moral 
revolutions and political changes contained in 
her silent letters. History is not merely the 
ghost of the past, it isalso the guardian of the 
present and the future. These letters which 
contain so much of history are not ‘ stupidly, 
stolidly silent.’ They live to the eye if not to 
the ear. They talk to us as do the trees, the 
flowers, the sky, the hills. Take, for instance, 
the word ‘chorus,’ which occurs in the first 





ulties or capacities which lead inevitably to ; 


sentence of the editorial referred to. The ini- 


tial sound is represented by the English letter 
‘k,’ and if the only object to be gained in ex- 
pressing words by written characters were the 
representation of sounds, then might ‘ chorus’ 
begin with a ‘k,’ and one of the three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven silent letters be summa- 
rily disposed of. Of what use are the two let- 
ters? They link the word indissolubly to its 
parent, the Greek chords, and as the eye rests 
upon it there flashes upon the mind a vision of 
the ancient Athenian theatre, free to every 
citizen of that proud city, crowded to its utmost 
limit with eager listeners and spectators. As 
if by magic there floats to the ear an echo of 
the rhythmic measures of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, and the music of feet moving in time 
to the exquisite harmony of the verse, Then 
come thoughts of the manifold changes since 
that ancient time, with feelings of thankfulness 
that we have been permitted to inherit a portion 
of the wealth of the Greek language. Who 
shall say that these letters are stolidly silent ? 
They are not so but to him who willfully 
closes the mind to the stories they would fain 
tell, and the lessons of history they would fain 
proclaim. We would recommend economy of 
time, of space, of money. The measure of 
economy we do not attempt to discuss, but 
venture upon the assertion that it will not pay 
even Americans to sacritice the English lan- 
guage for the sake of speed or space.” ,.. 
It is said that the fac-simile of the first edi- 
tion of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ re- 
| viewed in the Atheneum of the 23d of Febru- 
| 





| ary, is about to be reissued without any inter- 
polation whatever, and, therefore, any wood- 
cuts; and that in its new form it is really to 
| be a reproduction, as faithful as possible, of 
the original in Mr. Holford’s library. . . . M. 
Loys Brueyre, the translator of Mr. Ralston’s 
‘Russian Folk-Tales,’’ has in the press a 
work of considerable extent upon the similar 
stories upon Great Britain and Ireland, It 
will be published, in Paris, by Hachette et Cie. 
... Of “Jerpoint,” the new novel by Mr. 
Mahony, the Academy says: ‘‘‘ Jerpoint’ is 
not the name of an Indian god, nor of an Aus- 
tralian bird, nor of a new kind of lace. It is 
the story, described as ungarnished, of a small 
Irish town rejoicing in this odd title. To tell 
the truth, we prefer our Irish stories garnished, 
after Mr. Lever’s early manner, for Irish society 
in fiction without humor, whiskey, widows, du- 
els,drunken doctors, and rather broad stories, is 
perhaps a little dull and rather mean.” ... 
The same pungent writer reviews “‘ Earthward 
and Skyward,” a novel by Arthur Penrice, as 
; follows: ‘* Mix up Jules Verne, Captain Mayne 
Reid, ‘The Coming Race,’ and Hans Pfaal’s 
wonderful voyage, throw in a commonplace 
love story, and you have ‘ Earthward and 
Skyward.’ As no one reads the successive 
efforts of feeble imaginations, which try to 
find in the moon, or the planet Mars, the ori- 
ginality of plot which they seem to be aware 
is denied to their search on earth, there is lit- 
tle need to say much about ‘ Earthward and 
Skyward.’ Mr. Penrice is not De Foe, or 
Poe, or even Lord Lytton, and his description 
of impossible adventures has no interest or 
vraisemblance. We are as profoundly bored by 
the people in Mars, as by the vacancy of the 
satellite Io. . . Mr. Swinburne, who opens in 
the Fortnightly Review the first of a series of 
papers which he entitles.‘ The Three Stages 
| of Shakespeare,” utters a denunciation of the 
| new race of Shakespeare critics who attempt 
to discover the secrets of his workmanship 
| by counting sounds and syllables on their fin- 
| gers, instead of listening for the music and 
| meaning of the verse with their souls in their 
ears.” 
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Ghe Arts. 


HE Cooper Institute “ Woman’s Art- 

School” has just closed, for the sum- 
mer vacation. For the last three or four 
years the interest that is becoming so gener- 
al in art-schools has made itself felt in the 
increased number of applicants for tuition in 
this one, and, during the last term, about 
five hundred women from all parts of the 
country have sought instruction within its 
walls. This art-school is the largest in the 
country exclusively for women, but in pro- 
portion to the public needs its resources are 
smaller than is desired. About two hundred 
pupils have been taught in different branches 
of drawing, photography, and engraving, less 
than half the number of those who would 
have received instruction had there been suf- 
ficient accommodations. 

The pupils are taught from the beginning 
to draw from the round, an experiment which 
has successfully demonstrated its practical 
feasibility. In a recent German publication 
reviewing the different kinds of drawings 
which were exhibited at the Vienna Expo- 
sition of 1878, mention is made that flat 
copies were largely used. This has been 
supposed to simplify drawing to a pupil, as, 
after making copies of engravings or litho- 
graphs, it had been imagined that the grada- 
tions and forms of round surfaces could better 
be seen. To us it appears that this is a mis- 
take. Itis like setting a child to skate; a very 
young person will much more readily plunge 
in medias res, under such circumstances, than 
one to whom the difficulties and the possibili- 
ties have disturbed the imagination. 

From observation we are convinced that 
no one is ever troubled in imitating the round 
whose ideas have not been confused through 
trying to imitate it from flat copies. In 
about two hundred drawings exhibited at 
the Cooper Institute, every stage of progress 
is indicated, from the laying in of blocks and 
vases in outline and two flat tints to draw- 
ings as elaborate and highly modeled as most 
of those which are made at the school of the 
National Academy. Fruits copied from plas- 
ter casts taken from life, such as are used in 
the English drawing-schools, are here; and 
also scrolls and bits of arabesque work, which 
are of all degrees of difficulty. 

Among thoughtful teachers at the present 
day the question is a pretty serious one how 
far drawing should be developed. In many 
schools in France it is supposed that a schol- 
ar learns more in making ten hasty draw- 
ings than in carrying one as far as he sees 
that work can be done upon it. The instruc- 
tion at the Cooper Institute is based on the 
idea that one thing thoroughly learned af- 
fords a better basis for future drawing than 
is got from slight studies, where facility in 
getting rapid effect is apt to degencrate into 
carelessness. In consequence of the applica- 
tion of this principle, almost from the outset 
the drawings of the pupils of the Cooper In- 
stitute are quite elaborate in variety of light 
and shade, which show many different planes 
and the angles at which the surfaces of the 
models touch the light. 








Next autumn it is intended to add paint- | 
ing on porcelain and wooden tiles, and a | 
normal class for drawing - teachers, to the 
branches hitherto carried on in this school. | 





A Goop opportunity to obtain rational fur- | 
niture at reasonable rates was afforded by the | 
sale of the Boston Household Art Company 
at Leavitt's a short time since. Here were 
collected two hundred or more pleasant-look- 
ing, solid pieces of furniture, each of which 
had an essential element of excellence. Some 
critics have found fault with the shapes of 
particular articles, and we suppose it is im- 
possible that they should all be perfect. But 
there are certain elements in every manufact- 
ured article that are essential, and others 
that can be spared. All the productions of 
the Household Art Company have something 
in them that gives the mind and eye an in- 
stinctive feeling of repose from the simpli- 
city or solidity of their general forms. If, 
as philosophers have stated, calm is the high- 
est condition of life, so a sense of order and 
peace in one’s home lies at the foundation of 
all domestic comfort. It is a fact well known 
to artists that certain combinations of lines 
are as capable of unconsciously exciting the 
mind as particular notes of music. It is 
perhaps because the ordinary French furni- 
ture presents harassing general forms of 
curves and hollows, more than from the idea 
of want of strength in the furniture, that it 
is so generally positively or negatively un- 
pleasing. The quiet, plain, general shape of 
the new-old furniture is to us its greatest 
merit. A very wise person once told us that 
a certain amount of elegance of surroundings 
was necessary, but beyond that amount more 
or less of it was of no moment. This idea 
recurred to us frequently as we walked about 
Clinton Hall looking now at a simple butter- 
nut table, where slight, decorated figures were 
ent out of the wood; now at a plain chest of 
drawers the general form of which was as 
simple as a square box, but whose naked- 
ness was relieved by a brass beading or 
little square porcelain tiles inserted diamond- 
shaped at the sides of the drawers, which in 
their turn were sunk half an inch in a recess 
from the front framework of the bureau. 
Beautiful sideboards of very dark woods were 
also here, rich with incised carving and 
lighted by brass, by well-decorated tiles, and 
occasionally by paintings made by good ar- 
tists directly on the wood, but they all had 
the same reposeful charm of simple, general 
forms. 

Perhaps there is no cathedral in Europe 
the form of which is more universally com- 
mended than the one at Pisa. To compare 
great things with little, the same simplicity 
of general form gives delight in this beauti- 
ful old building, and in the small, easy shapes 
we like so well to-day. The long, flat facades 
of this great church are rich with the pro- 
fusest decoration, but so full of repose are 
the big lines that no amount of detail of or- 
nament can disturb them. As a planet and 
a child’s ball are regulated by the same laws 
of motion, so these great and little things 
affect the mind in the same direction. 

Of the essential excellence of this collec- 
tion we were convinced by the instinctive 





attraction it had for the artists; for wan. 
dering about among the little oak tables, and 
admiring good, square, well-stuffed chairs, 
and looking at the bolts of wood, which really 
not pretendedly riveted the parts together, 
were some of the most noted of our artists, 
“T want that table for my studio,” said one 
of them, looking at a flat, solid board of wal. 
nut, whose four plain, stout legs spread wide 
at the bottom like those in the stool of a milk. 
maid. Little cross-pieces held the bottom of 
these legs from separating too widely, and 
these cross-rundles were each secured by a 
little bolt of wood driven in where it joined 
the leg of the table. Small vines and ara. 
besque scrolls were dinted into the surface 
of the wood, but the “certain amount of 
elegance ” of decoration was present, and 
there was no essential choice between this 
table and one which would have cost ten 
times as much. 

So wide-spread has become the apprecia- 
tion of household art that, to say nothing of 
the houses which are got up exclusively on 
its standard of taste, it is now the common- 
est thing to find in the dining-room or the 
sitting-room of modest homes a corner where 
a simple sideboard of real wood, with slight. 
ly-incised carvings, bright with clear glass, 
many-tinted fruit, or odd porcelain ; or a small 
bookcase, with little Minton tiles in it, and 
strips of russet or scarlet leather, is the 
charming relief to the apartment, A simple 
article of honest taste is capable of making a 
whole room pleasant, and the visitor or the 
owner of the room turns away from veneered 
rosewood tables, whose flimsy ornaments, 
cut by machinery, are barely held on with 
glue, and longs for the time when their shoddy 
pretension shall drop off, and afford a reason- 
able excuse for replacing them by better suc- 
cessors., 

In one of our recent daily papers, excep- 
tion was taken to some of the shapes of this 
furniture by a critic of a good deal of repu- 
tation. As we said before, it is impossible at 
this early stage of household taste that every 
detail of it should be perfect, but we thor- 
oughly believe that the main forms answer 
the real needs of the American character, 
and that a room furnished with articles of 


this class, cut from plain pine-wood, without — 


any ornament whatever, would be more agree- 
able to live in than one in which pseudo-French 
household art cabinet-makers had had a hand, 
or certainly than one furnished with expen- 
sive but commonly-manufactured goods. 





Tue Spectator, commenting upon Disraeli’s 
speech at the dinner given on the opening of 
the Royal Exhibition, says: ‘‘ Nothing could 
be happier in its way than the light and facile 
touch with which he rau over the leading 
claims of British Art to a high position among 
modern schools ; its superiority iu portraiture, 
its unrivaled landscape, and that sense of hu- 
mor which extracts alike a pleasantry and 4 
pathos from the common incidents of life. All 
this was matter of history, and universally ad- 
mitted. But when the premier assumed the 
part of a professor of criticism, and dealt with 
the present condition and prospects of the art, 
he announced an opinion in which we find it 
more difficult to agree. What had most dis- 
tinguished the English school of late years; 
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what had, comparatively speaking, been de- 
yeloped during the last quarter of a century ; 
what would assume greater proportions every 
year, and would ultimately produce works 
that, in the force of their genius, would be 
worthy of the countrymen of Shakespeare and 
of Byron, was—the faculty of imagination! 
If this be so, it is rather a strange coincidence 
that the development of the imaginative ele- 
ment should date from the very epoch when 
an artistic creed of the most direct, unideal 
imitation had just been propounded, bya band 
of reformers whose works are generally ad- 
mitted to have produced a strong and lasting 
impression on our school. And it is further 
remarkable that in one at least of the three de- 
partments in which British Art is acknowl- 
edged to excel, namely, that of landscape, the 
paintings by our living artists now most in fa- 
yor with the public and the picture-fanciers 
are those in which the influence of the im- 
agination is confessedly and studiously resist- 
ed, and, as it appears to us, entirely overcome, 
all the energies of the painter being devoted 
to the full and faithful copying of what is act- 
ually before his eyes.” 


Arthe Royal Academy Exhibition, Sir John 
Gilbert has an historical subject, ‘‘ Tewkesbury 
Abbey, Queen Margaret carried Prisoner to 
Edward, after the Battle of Tewkesbury,” of 
which the Academy says: ‘* We need not wish 
nor hope to see this sort of subject, from this 
sort of point of view, ever treated better than 
in the work before us: the painter is now per- 
haps a more masterly executant in oils than 
even at his best in water-colors. Several 
horsemen, and one or two foot-soldiers, are 
crossing a grassy plain; a mounted knight 
marshals them forward; Queen Margaret, at 
this crisis and crash of her fortunes, rides on 
with downward eyes and still resolute aspect, 
holding the reins of her charger. It has been 
a day of clouds hurtling and contending in the 
sky, hardly more transitory than the shock of 
armies and of dynasties: the sun, at setting, 
bursts yellow on the horizon: the lighting of 
the figures, distinct and warm, yet waning 
with the rapidly-departing day, is extremely 
true.” 


An interesting series of paper mosaics, 
taken from the early Christian works in mo- 
saic in Rome, Ravenna, and Venice, has re- 
cently been placed on the upper portion of the 
walls of the North Court of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. ‘These paper impressions 
of the mosaics are taken, we understand, much 
in the same way as rubbings from brasses, and 
areatterward colored by hand. They certain- 
ly give a very fair notion of the originals. . . . 
The picture of M. Gérdme, called “ The Sabre- 
Dance,” now exhibiting in the French Gallery, 
which Mr. H. Wallis bad the honor of submit- 
ting to the approval of the queen, has been sold 
for four thousand seven hundred guineas. The 
purchaser is a lady. . . . Wiuslow Homer 
seems to have consecrated himself to the de- 
lineation. of the obscure, rustic men and wom- 
én of our country. His latest picture is de- 
scribed as follows: ‘“‘ The subject is neither 
graceful nor handsome; her calico dress is 
guiltless of flounce or overskirt ; its plain folds 
hang above a pair of coarse leather shoes, and 
she wears a white pasteboard sun-bonnet to 
screen her from the sun while she picks string- 
beans.” . . . The busts of John G. Whittier 
and the late Professor Agassiz, by Preston 
Powers, are now on exhibition in Boston. 
They were modeled by Mr. Powers during his 
Visit to that city last November, and taken to 
Florence, where they were cut in Carrara mar- 




















ble of spotless whiteness. As portraits, they 
are said to be faithful and characteristic, while 
in their mechanical execution they are remark- 
able for elaborate and delicate finish. ... The 
Italian Governmént has determined to extend 
the law exacting an entrance-fee to all national 
galleries and museums to those in Florence, 
hitherto exempted. The Minister of Public 
Instruction affirms that the tax is needed for 
the support and increase of the art-collections. 
. . . THe Art Journat for June gives the sec- 
ond of its series of specimens of American 
painters, giving two exquisitely engraved in- 
terpretations of paintings by James Hart. It 
has also a paper on “‘ The Painter Millet,” with 
a portrait and two specimens of his style, one 
etched on steel, the other engraved on wood, 
It gives also the first of a series of designs in 
American domestic architecture, the specimen 
being that of a villa recently erected in the 
Palisades of the Hudson. There are also a full- 
page cut of Anker’s “* Femme Lacustre,’’ en- 
graved specially for the American edition ; 
the continuation of the Hudson River series ; 
and the usual variety of matter and illustration 
furnished by the London edition. The Ameri- 
can features have been increased, and greatly 
add to the value of the publication over the 
English edition. 


Hlusic and the Drama. 


MONG the great variety of amusements 
in New York, there is no place spe- 
cially designed to please and instruct chil- 
dren, One of the annual features of the theat- 
rical season in London is the Christmas pan- 
tomime, given at different theatres, and got- 
ten up with the most lavish splendor, The 
large attendance on these entertainments 
would suggest the possibility of sustaining, 
either in London or New York, a dramatic 
performance specially suited for children. 
Children’s story-books make up by no means 
an unimportant section of current literature, 
and some of the best talent in the land has 
turned its force in this direction. Kindergar- 
ten schools, which have grown into so much 
deserved favor as a most important feature 
of education, assume the necessity of a train- 
ing peculiarly fitted for children. We find 
more and more general attention being paid 
by wise and thoughtful people to all that per- 
tains to the welfare and pleasure of the young 
people. Why should not this interest be ex- 
tended to amusements as well as to the more 
serious matters of childish welfare ? 

It may be argued that children do not 
need public amusement, especially of that 
sort which stimulates the imagination and 
encourages the development of those senti- 
ments and emotions supposed to be insepara- 
ble from any thing like theatrical entertain- 
ment. Itis a fact that the crude fancies of 
half-grown youths, inflamed by mysterious 
hints, are pretty nearly certain to conduct 
them, when they have broken away from pa- 
rental control, to the lower class of play- 
houses instead of the better. This is owing 
to the fact that the latter performances in- 
volve higher intellectual tastes, perhaps. But 
it is not the sole reason. The rebound from 
restraint to license at the turning-point be- 
tween youth and manhood is always a dan- 
gerous period, and never more so than when 
the contrast is absolute. The boy always ac- 

















customed to see wine served at his father’s 
table is far less apt to yield to the seductions 
of the cup than he who is suddenly launched 
into the novelties of personal freedom and 
the temptations connected therewith. 

A similar analogy ought to hold good in 
matters of theatrical entertainment. There 
is nothing so dazzling to the thought of the 
half-grown youth as the glare of the foot- 
lights and the glories of the mimic scene, re- 
vealing, as they do, a new world to his un- 
ripe and eager imagination. It becomes a 
reasonable question whether the danger would 
not be lessened, if not altogether averted, if 
the lad from his childhood had been accus- 
tomed to see stage-plays of a kind suited to 
his years. That there is a want experienced 
by the young in this regard is proved by the 
general prevalence of charades, tableaux, etc., 
even at the instance of the most rigid par- 
ents, at children’s parties. 

The same reasoning which extends this 
indulgence would also warrant permission for 
young people to attend theatrical entertain- 
ments of a right character within proper lim- 
its. The only objection is, that there are at 
present no public performances which chil- 
dren can understand and could safely attend, 
except an occasional pantomime or puppet- 
show. 

A proper stage entertainment for young 
people could be made to bear the same rela- 
tion to the average play that the juvenile 
story-book, now so importunt a feature in the 
well-assorted library, does to the novel of the 
time. Parents very properly watch over the 
reading of their offspring to see that novel- 
reading does not become a habit premature- 
ly, but juvenile fiction of a suitable order 
does not enter within the forbidden limits. 
Why, then, should the most anxious parents 
hesitate to allow the younger members of 
the family to attend stage performances of 
a proper character? The annual Christ- 
mas pantomime, which is made such a feat- 
ure by London managers, and put on the 
boards with the most brilliant display, is an- 
ticipated by both parents and children as 
not the least attractive element of the holi- 
day season. We cannot see why, in a great 
metropolis, where alone such a class of 
amusements would warrant the manager in 
the undertaking, a children’s theatre might 
not be made a permanent institution. The 
obstacle, if any exists, would not be one in 
the interest of public morality, but a ques- 
tion of managerial policy. In our judgment 
the latter objection, well hedged by shrewd 
and sharp insight into the nature of children 
and proper business management, would cease 
to exist. 

It can be readily conceived how charming 
the fairy-tales, which are the gospels of child- 
hood, might be made on the dramatic stage, 
when presented with all that care for de- 
tails displayed in the ordinary play. We see 
an example of this in the occasional per- 
formances of the stories of “ Cinderella,” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” etc. There are 
hundreds of juvenile myths which could be 
made even more entertaining than these, and 
certainly with just as little harm to the mor- 
als of the youngsters, who would receive a 
vast amount of innocent delight. Mr. Bar- 
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num, in his late Hippodrome performances, 


gave the public just a taste of what could be | 


done in this line, but with such poverty of 
surroundings as only to indicate the possi- 
bilities. Even mature minds would find pleas- 
ure in witnessing a presentation of some 
charming fairy-story, mounted and acted 
with the same artistic detail which we look 
for in Wallack’s or the Union Square The- 
atre. Dragons, giants, dwarfs, and all the 
mysterious denizens of children’s cloudland, 
would become invested with a new impor- 
tance. 

If the children’s theatre should become a 


permanent institution it would not be long ' 
before dramatic writers of recognized skill | 


and experience would cater directly for this 
order of entertainment. A friend of the writ- 
er, discussing a similar project some years 
since with several of the dramatic literati of 
London, found it welcomed with the deepest 
interest. Messrs. Alberry and Gilbert recog- 
nized the scheme as one of great value, and 
eagerly promised to write pieces for such a 
theatre, if established. The plan has in it 
much that is fascinating, and would soon 
recommend itself to the good opinions of 
thoughtful people. Properly conducted, we 
believe New York would support such an 
institution. It is not very likely, however, 
that any thing will be done in the matter till 
the experiment is inaugurated in London, a 
plan which, we are informed, is about to be 
carried out by a competent and experienced 
manager. We shall await the outcome of 
the project with marked interest. 


Tue Journa has several times called at- 
tention to the fallacy if not the deliberate 
misrepresentations of the religious press, 
which has sought to show the utter deca- 
dence of the drama, and to prove that suc- 
cessful management alone is found in cases 
where the more prurient and morbid tastes 
of the public are appealed to. The argument 
of bigotry, for it is not unjust to characterize 
it as such, is so flimsy as not to be worthy 
of serious opposition. We cannot refrain, 
however, from quoting from one of the 
speeches made by a Mr, Bolton at a late Sal- 
vini banquet in London, given the distin- 
guished actor by eminent artists and literati, 
Mr. Bolton, in reviewing the recent history 
of the London stage, empbasizes the fact of 
profound and general interest being felt in 
the best class of plays. The following ex- 
tract speaks with “no uncertain voice” for 
the profitableness of the pure, standard 
drama : 


“* When we look abroad through this great 
city—let alone the country—we find that some 
of our highest dramatists are thoroughly ap- 
preciated. Here, in our National Theatre, 
sacred to the memory of art, we have now an 
opera; we have a new phase of dramatic art 
also, and our great guest of to-night creating 
a new idea of our great national poet. In a 
theatre made fashionable by the ability of its 
artists in an unfashionable neighborhood we 
have another of Shakespeare’s plays drawing 
large and appreciative audiences, In the dis- 
tant east, among the urtisans, we have Shake- 
speare resorted to continually to fill the the- 
atre, and some of our theatrical managers 


would seem, I think the phrase is, ‘to hit the | 








drama up’ by resorting to Shakespeare. Also, 
in transpontine regions, our friend, who has 
a distinguished association with the district 
there, has given his mind to making Shake- 
speare popular there. In our own neighbor- 
hood here in the Strand, in the Gayety The- 
atre, we have the management continually re- 
curring to first-class drama; and perhaps the 
greatest illustration of what I am saying is the 
theatre with which you, sir, and the distin- 
guished guest on your left (Mr. Irving), have 
been for some time past associated. It is a 
great thing to say, for I think to-night is the 
one hundred and fiftieth or one hundred 
and sixtieth night of the performance of one 
of the sublimest and deepest plays of the 
greatest of dramatists and pocts.”’ 

The Jovurnat recently proved, by actual 
detail, that the same condition of affairs 
holds good in the city of New York, and that 
the greatest pecuniary successes known in 
this metropolis for a number of years have 
been dramas of the highest class on the score 
of morals at least, if not of artistic merit. 
Even guy, licentious Paris is wild with en- 
thusiasm over a play like “ La Fille de Ro- 
land,” which is not only a play constructed 
on the most rigid canons of the heroic, clas- 
sical drama, but a great poem as well. If 
this looks like a moral decadence of the 
drama, we do not fully understand the force 
of plain logic, for there is no such unanswer- 
able syllogism as that of facts. 


Wiru the coming of the hot weather come 
two delicious summer-night entertainments 
for which citizens of New York will be duly 
grateful. We refer to the concerts of the 
Thomas and Gilmore bands at the Central 
Park Garden and Hippodrome respectively. 
Mr. Thomas, fresh from the laurels of one 
of the most brilliant seasons of instrumental 
music ever given in America, has opened his 
summer series in a way that promises some 
of the best music that New York ever lis- 
tened to. 

Of the Gilmore concerts we cannot, as 
yet, speak, except with that reasonable in- 
dorsement which comes of a faith warranted 
by the leader’s enthusiasm and well-known 
skill. The band is modeled after the French 
and German military orchestras, which were 
heard in this country at the last Boston 
jubilee, and consists of one hundred instru- 
ments. The organization is such that the 
best popular and classical music will be given 
with fine effects, even in those cases where 
the strings are supposed to be prominent in 
the orchestra. Those who heard the French 
band will recollect the superb substitution of 
clarionets for the string instruments. 

The Hippodrome has been fitted up with 
great rustic taste, and the ensemble is said to 
be exceedingly pleasing to the eye. Thomas 
and Gilmore, though in some sense rivals, 
ean hardly be said to trench on each other's 
domains, each having a specific purpose, and 
occupying a foremost position in his respective 
field. We shall speak of the new Hippodrome 
concerts at some length on a future occasion. 





Jonann Stravss’s new opera of “ Indigo,” 
the first dramatic work of the great waltz- 
manufacturer, draws favorable comments from 
the Revue et Gaztte Musicale; **M. Johann 





Strauss is a musician of a delicate and careful) 
style; his hurmony is interesting, his orches- 
tration sonorous and full of color; his melodies 
are not generally original, but they are pleas- 
ing and graceful, and if they sometimes happen 
to be commonplace they are never vulgar,” 
. . » Herr Rubinstein’s new dramatic work, 
called indifferently opera and oratorio by crit- 
ics, is claimed to show marked reminiscences 
of both Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer, but to 
have brilliant features of choral writing and 
orchestration, and to use with great effect cer. 
tain old Hebrew melodies, The basis of the 
story is the biblioul narrative of Judeus Mac 
cabeus, the Israelite warrior, who is at war 
with Antiochus, King of Syria, and the love 
of Eleazar, his brother, for Cleopatra, the 
daughter of the Syrian monarch, who sacrifices 
two other sons of Leah, the mother of Judas and 
Eleazar, the victims having refused to give up 
their faith. The Jewish hero finally triumphs 
over his enemy, but arrives too late to prevent 
his mother and sisters being executed, the dé 
nowment being the despair of Judas. . . . Mar 
shal MacMahon, after one of the performances 
of Verdi’s ‘“* Requiem Mass,” in Paris, sent 
the great composer the insignia of a command- 
er of the Legion of Honor as a token of his 
esteem and admiration. Mr. Leader, 
the stockholder who brought suit to prevent 
Messrs, Moody and Sankey from praising God 
and preaching righteousness on the stage of 
Her Majesty’s Opera, has been awarded costs 
and nominal damages by the Master of Rolls 
in an English court... . Dr. Hans von Bt- 
low, who soon comes to this country under 
the management of Messrs. Rullman and Pal- 
mer, made his final appearance in London on 
the 8th instant, in conjunction with a distin- 
guished pupil of his, Mrs. Beesly. . . . The 
Daily Post, in speaking of English opera in 
London, speaks of its success as being mainly 
due to Mr. Carl Rosa’s admirable conducting 
and his fine band, and intimates that care, 
taste, and vigilance, are only needed to insure 
its permanent popularity. . . . At the recent 
inauguration of the new Alexandra Palace, all 
the pieces were by foreign composers, aud all 
the principal singers foreigners. The princi- 
pal critics, who believe in English music, 
growled greatly at this snub to national art. 
. . . It would appear, from the investigations 
of critics and students, that instrumental mu- 
sic was cultivated in Ireland, and that there 
must have been a musical system of notation, 
time, and counterpoint, in existence there long 
before any appeared on the Continent. ... A 
writer for the London Musical World, in speak- 
ing of the criticism or eulogium of Herr Koss- 
maly, one of Wagner’s most frantic admirers, 
on the ‘‘Gdtterdimmerung,”’ furnishes the 
following choice extract: ‘* The reader may 
form some notion of this effect when the critie 
goes on to inform us that ‘One motive pushes, 
hustles, and struggles with another; it is an 
absolute dattle of tone with which the master 
here dismisses us.’ Compared with the ‘ trom- 
bones of the Walhalla motive from ‘ Rhein- 
gold,” at last overpowering every thing else,’ 
the trumpets which once caused the walls of 
Jericho to fall down must, indeed, have been 
only harmless oaten pipes. Despite, however, 
this preponderance given to the brass, the acew 
mulation of motives, mentioned above, prevents 
the theme from coming out with complete 
plastic clearness. On the contrary, it strikes 
the critic that ‘it ought here to disappear in a 
sea of colorand fire’ (?). It is more than prob- 
able that this formed part of the composer's 
intention, for Wagner wished to illustrate the 
fall of the gloty of the old gods and the dawn 
of a new world; at least, the critic finds this 
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view which he takes of the case—a view with 
which I, too, thoroughly agree—corroborated 
by the ‘ greatest noise any one ever ventured to 
make in an orchestra,’ and intended to suggest 
the destruction of every thing in existence.” 
... “La Baule,’’ recently furnished by MM. 
Mulhac and Halévy to the Opéra Comique, is 
full of reckless drollery in its ridicule of pro- 
geedings ina French law court, and is very much 
like the comic absurdity of the recent piece 
“Trial by Jury.” The performance is said 
to be a brilliant success. . . . The Atheneum, 
in discussing the dramatic structure and sym- 
metry of ** Lohengrin,” a point out of which 
so much is made by adherents of the new 
school, says: ‘“* Now, if Herr Wagner had not 
been so bitter against composers for the ab- 
surdities of their books, the legend of * Lohen- 
grin,’ with its mythical lore, might have been 
accepted as interesting enough to be set as an 
opera ; but really, owing to the absence of po- 
etical consistency and the prevalence of showy 
spectacle, there is as much that is melodra- 
matic in the treatment of the story as can be 
found in any transpontine piece.” ... The 
Academy, which has not yielded unduly to the 
general enthusiasm for the great Italian visitor, 
Salvini, hopes that, ‘* with the production of 
‘Il Gladiatore’ at Drury Lane, the Salvini fe- 
ver will abate, and dramatic criticism will re- 
sume its ordinary calm. The reputation of 
the eminent Italian actor is too firmly es- 
tablished to be weakened by detraction, or 
strengthened by unmeaning adulation. It was 
inevitable that a foreign actor of Shakespeare 
should meet with opposition, for most edu- 
cated Englishmen feel it their duty to make 
independent research for the two or three 
points which they believe to be essential to 
Hamlet’s or Othello’s soul, and are usually ag- 
grieved to find that others have been a-field 
before them with widely different results. 
And it was inevitable that the merely physi- 
eal effort of representing « Titanic passion 
should serve as effectually to obscure delicate 
beauties as it might hide grave defects. M. 
Soumet’s tragedy will be considered with less 
prejudice.” . . . A new Hamlet has made his 
appearance on the English boards under the 
management of Mr. John Hollingshead at the 
Standard Theatre, in London. The fresh as- 
pirant for histrionic glory as the ‘‘ melancholy 
Dane”? is Mr. Evelyn Bellew, son of the late 
Rev. J. M. Bellew, whose readings in this 
country will be recalled. Mr. Irving’s laurels 
have excited emulation. . . . The taste for the 
serene classical drama in Paris is shown in 
the fact that the nightly receipts at the run of 
“La Fille de Roland” average 6,000 francs. 
-.+ The London Daily News discusses the 
project of the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and thinks it has all the 
elements necessary to a gigantic failure. The 
pith of its objection is condensed in the fol- 
lowing extract: “But a theatre, however 
beautiful from an architectural point of view, 
which has neither a company nor an audience, 
must be something of a simulacrum, as Mr. 
Carlyle would say, and is not at all likely to 
attract even those passing visitors who go 
down to the quaint little town on the Avon 
imbued with a passionate veneration for all 
things Shakespearean. There is certainly one 
alternative to this state of affairs. It may be 
proposed that, on certain high days and holi- 
days, a volunteer company of efficient actors 
and actresses should be gotten together and 
taken down to play some Shakespearean play 
at Stratford-on-Avon. But who could expect 
the floating population of foreign visitors and 
other holiday-makers to make particular ex- 
tursions to be present on one or other of these 











occasions, while at other times the reveren- 
tial tourist would come upon a gloomy and si- 
lent building, from the dismal sight of whose 
empty benches he will incontinently shrink?” 





From Abroad. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 


‘HE weather in Paris for the past week has 
been perfectly exquisite. Scorning to 
imitate the caprices and uncertainties of her 
sister April, May has smiled down upon us 
with the sunniest good-humor imaginable. 
She ought to be christened over here the 
‘*Month of Flowers.” Such lovely masses of 
lilacs, such clusters of crocuses, such delicious 
bouquets of lilies-of-the-valley, as are now 
offered for sale in the streets, are perfectly in- 
toxicating in their sweetness. ‘The florists’ 
shops literally overflow to the pavements, and 
their windows now present sloping banks of 
blossoms of every rich and varied hue, ar- 
ranged with all that art and taste which a 
Parisian shopkeeper knows so well how to call 
into play to set off his wares. The Bois de 
Boulogne and the Champs Elysées are thronged 
every afternoon, and the races at Longchamps 
and elsewhere are becoming popular as a 
means of diversion. Yet on Ascension Day 
the tribunes were only half full, and the dis- 
play of toilets was in no wise remarkable. All 
the grandeur and magnificence of such occa- 
sions are reserved for the Grand Prix de Paris, 
the great race-day of the first Sunday in June. 
That is the close of the season, and after it is 
over the fashionables disperse to their coun- 
try-seats or the watering-places. 

The Salon continues to be the chief subject 
of conversation in art-circles. It is general- 
ly conceded that in some respects the ex- 
hibition is rather inferior to that of last year, 
owing to the absence of many of the leading 
artists of France. But the general standard 
of excellence is unusually high. There is a 
loftiness of tone and conception in many of 
the leading works which is quite a relief after 
the petticoated prettiness of the usual run of 
popular paintings. There is always a crowd 
around the three landscapes by the lamented 
Corot. Bonnat’s portrait of the great actress 
Madame Pasca attracts nearly as much atten- 
tion as did his ‘* Christ’’ last year. ‘The lady’s 
white robes produce an unpleasant glaring im- 
pression, and the imitation of white satin is 
far from being good or realistic. Of course, 
such a detail is of minor importance ; but, 
when an artist sets out to represent any special 
object or material, it is to be supposed that he 
will try to make it as like reality as possible. 
The head is nobly painted, and the attitude 
imposing without being in the least theatrical. 
Merson’s picture, entitled “Bella Matribus 
Detestata,”” has been much praised for its ex- 
pressiveness and for the lofty nature of its 
theme. Upon a sacrificial altar before a lofty 
Grecian temple lies the corpse of a young man. 
At his head Fame, with her trumpet to her 
lips, is proclaiming his heroic deeds, while 
Self-devotion, or Patriotism, a grave, beautiful 
female figure, with a cup in her uplifted hand, 
is drawing away the agonized mother, who has 
fallen on her knees in the extremity of her an- 
guish. A cherub in the front of the picture 
bears a tablet inscribed with the words that 
have given the name to the painting. Armand 
Dumaresq’s picture of the ‘Surrender of 
O’ Hara at Yorktown " strikes one with the nov- 
elty of its subject as being an American theme 
treated by a French painter. Of course, Ro- 
chambeau is the principal figure in the picture. 








He is pointing with a grandiose air to Wash- 
ington, evidently indicating him as the proper 
person to receive the sword of the surrender- 
ing general, An Indian chief on the right 
hand of the painting is looking on with an ex- 
pression of stolid indifference; he would be 
more imposing to an American eye if his com- 
plexion had not been yellow, like that of a 
Malay, instead of the true copper-color of 
your genuine redskin. There is no lack of 
the horrors to which the pencils of French ar- 
tists seem unpleasantly devoted of late years. 
The * Rizpah, Wife of Saul, scaring the Birds 
of Prey from the Corpses of her Seven Sons 
crucified by the Gibeonites,’’ by Becker; the 
“Death of Seneca,” the ‘*‘ Martyrdom of St. 
John the Baptist,” ‘* Apollo flaying Marsyas,’’ 
and a huge picture of a Roman conspiracy, the 
conspirators in the act of pledging each other 
in human gore, and with a bloody corpse lying 
in their midst—make up a cheerful list of ob- 
jects to behold, Then there is a huge paint- 
ing called “En Avant!” which represents 
Marshal MacMahon at the battle of Magenta, 
the foreground of which picture is occupied 
by a group of newly-killed soldiers, including 
one unfortunate wight who has just been 
blown to pieces by the explosion ofa shell. It 
is a relief to turn from such horrors as these 
to the exquisitely pure and charming “‘ Chloe’’ 
of Lefebvre, a nude figure full of youth- 
ful grace; or to Bouguereau’s ‘ Holy Fam- 
ily,’ a work of great tenderness and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. The portraits this year 
are unusually striking, including, besides those 
fine ones by Mr. Healy which I have already 
mentioned, a beautiful half-length of a lady 
by Lefebvre, a fine likeness of the Countess 
de Caen by Yvon, and some remarkably suc- 
cessful efforts in this line from the pencils of 
Cabanel, Carolus Duran, and others. There 
is an immense full-length picture of the noto- 
rious Madame Ratazzi, accompanied by her 
statesman-husband ; it does not do the lady 
justice, for she is still a handsomer woman 
than this likeness represents. The fair sex 
have, of course, a kind word for the portrait 
of the celebrated Worth by Madame Coeffler ; 
it is an admirable likeness, but makes him 
more refined and less dissipated-looking than 
he is in reality. However, it is a painver’s 
province to idealize his or her subjects. The 
theatrical profession is represented, not only 
by Bonnat’s portrait of Madame Pasca al- 
ready mentioned, but by De Monvel’s spirited 
likeness of Mounet-Sully, and by an extremely 
fine portrait of Sarah Bernhardt by Parrot, In 
the first, the young sovereign of French trage- 
dy is represented as leaning back against a 
wall, clad in the simplest possible suit of 
dark-brown cloth; his fine, expressive head, 
shining eyes, and abundant locks, are thrown 
well into relief by the sombre background. 
Sarah Bernhardt stands with her hands clasped 
in front of her, and with her great, deep, won- 
derful eyes looking full at the spectator. The 
painter has perfectly caught their weird, mel- 
ancholy expression. She is in every-day at- 
tire; a polonaise of black velvet looped over a 
flounced black-satin skirt, and only relieved 
by a ruffle of lace at the throat, and by a knot 
of rose-colored ribbon. In the shadow be- 
yond the train of her dress is dimly revealed 
a tragic mask. The sculpture department 
presents this year few works of special inter- 
est. Mercie’s ‘‘ Gloria Victis,’’ which in plas- 
ter carried off the medal] of honor last year, 
makes its appearance this season in bronze. 
Carpeaux exhibits two busts, one in marble, 
and the other in bronze; and Clesinger sends 
a single work, a bust of Madame Ratazzi. 
Noel’s ** Romeo and Juliet ” is stiff and lifeless. 
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The death of Michel Lévy, the celebrated 
publisher, has created something of a sensa- 
tion, no less for the high standing of the house 
of which he was the head than for the extreme 
suddenness of his demise. One evening last 
week he went to the Théatre des Variétés, 
when he was apparently in his usual health, 
and he enjoyed the humors of Depuis and 
of Celine Chaumont exceedingly. Meeting a 
young author in the foyer between the acts, he 
invited him to come early the next morning to 
talk over some business with him. When the 
performance was over, he took a cab to return 
to his apartments, which, being situated on 
the Place Vendéme, were scarcely ten minutes’ 
drive from the theatre. Arrived at the ad- 
dress indicated, the coachman pulled up his 
horse, but his passenger did not get out. 
Thinking that he wus asleep, the driver got 
down to rouse him, and found him leaning 
back in one corner of the vehicle, a corpse! 
The rupture of an aneurism had caused in- 
stant death. His funeral was attended by 
nearly all the leading literary celebrities of 
Paris, including Jules Sandeau, Emile Augier, 
Octave Feuillet, Alexandre Dumas, and oth- 
ers. The house of Michel Lévy & Co. is one 
of the best known in Paris. The firm issue 
complete editions of the works of Balzac, 
Sand, and the elder Dumas, and had recentiy 
acquired the proprietorship of the works of 
Michelet. They are the leading publishers of 
the lighter literature of France, such as novels 
and plays, and, wherever the French language 
is read or studied, their green-covered edi- 
tions of popular novels, at twenty-five cents a 
volume, are well known. Their publications 
are, however, better adapted for perusal and 
popularity than for preservation, cheapness 
rather than style or beauty of workmanship or 
illustration being their distinguishing charac- 
teristic. 

The owners of the octavo edition of Victor 
Hugo’s works will be glad to learn that the 
Messrs. Lévy have just published his “‘ Napo- 
léon le Petit” and “ Les Chatiments ” in that 
form, two works which until now had been 
lacking to the series. That makes the set 
complete, as it now includes every thing he 
has published up to this date. 

It is rather exasperating to the admirer of 
Victor Hugo’s genius to reflect upon the un- 
published works which exist in manuscript, 
hidden away in the deep recesses of his desk, 
and apparently destined never to see the light 
till after his death. Every now and then there 
is talk in some literary circle about a forth- 
coming work from his pen. Now it is “‘ Les 
Quatre Vents de l’Esprit ;”’ anon it is the con- 
cluding part of the ** Légende des Siécles ;” 
then we hear it is a new novel; no, it is a 
grand tragedy in five acts, which is to be 
brought out forthwith at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. Then the months roll on, and the ru- 
mor dies away, and the work never comes out 
at all. The worst and most tantalizing part 
of the affair is, that it seems to be an indis- 
putable fact that the works in question actual- 
ly do exist, all finished, corrected, and ready 


for the press, and only held back by the will | 


of their creator. Of the tragedies there are 
said to be three, one entitled *“* Les Jumeaux” 


(“* The Twins ’’), another called “‘ Torquema- | 


da,” and a third whose name is unknown. 
How grandly the terrible and tragic theme of 
the second, with the Inquisition for a back- 
ground, must be treated, can readily be left to 
the imagination of those who aro familiar with 
the dramas of Victor Hugo. And, considering 
that those among his dramas which the world 
already owns were the work almost of his boy- 
hood, one can readily be pardoned for sup- 








posing that the productions of his maturer 
years must be superior to even those of ** Ma- 
rion de Lorme” or “‘ Ruy Blas.” Recently, 
Victor Hugo so far consented to emerge from 
his habitual seclusion as to attend the meet- 
ing of the Academy, which was convoked in 
order to deliberate on the forthcoming elec- 
tions on the 13th of May. It is the only time 
he has been present at an assemblage of that 
body since his return from exile, with the ex- 
ception of the election last year, when he went 
to cast his vote for Alexandre Dumas. 

An anecdote has lately been going the 
rounds about a King of Spain, who, it is whis- 
pered, is no other than the young Don Al- 
fouso XII. It seems that, while on board a 
vessel on his way to his dominions, one of his 
newly -introduced nobles presented himself 
before his sovereign to impart some important 
piece of information. The young king listened, 
and then began his reply. Unfortunately, 
just at that moment, the ship began to roll in 
a most agonizing fashion. The unhappy cour- 
tier felt very, very ill, and finally, to conceal 
his misery from the king, he was forced to 
hide his face in his hat. Don Alfonso, while 
continuing his discourse, furtively observed 
all that was going on, and, when he judged 
that the crisis was passed, he interrupted him- 
self suddenly. ‘‘Count,’’ he said, in most 
majestic tones, “you forget that you are a 
grandee of Spain. Put on your hat, I com- 
mand you!” 

Imagine the tableau ! 

From this and from one or two other simj- 
lar stories I am led to imagine that the young 
King of Spain has, like most boys of his age, 
a good deal of fun in his composition. 

Madame Pasca is at present playing in 
“Fanny Lear,” a comedy by Meilhac and 
Halévy, at the Vaudeville—a great actress in a 
fine play. It is recorded how, years ago, the 
two authors brought this striking comedy to 
the managers of the Gymnase. It was eagerly 
accepted, but the authors refused to allow it 
to be represented till they had found an ac- 
tress capable of embodying their conception 
of the heroine. Time passed on, and, though 
often urged to bring out their piece, they 
steadfastly refused. At last, one evening, 
without sound of trumpet or beat of drum, a 
young actress, who was a lady by birth and 
education, driven by reverse of fortune to 
adopt the stage as her profession, made her 
début at the Gymnase. Fanny Lear was found. 
And a very wonderful creation has Pasca made 
of the part. Fanny Lear is an English lorette, 
who has married a ruined old French marquis, 
and who wants to get into fashionable soci- 
ety. To gain that end she offers the hand of 
her husband’s granddaughter, with a million 
francs dowry, to whoever will marry her on 
condition of residing with his grandmother- 
in-law. The peculiar identification, if I may 
so express it, of the character; the English 
look which Pasca, while dressing in perfect 
taste, contrived to give to her costume and her 
coiffure; the Britannic accent of her French, 
which was no more pronounced than the per- 
fume of a flower, yet always as much en évi- 
dence ; the evil-looking, ‘* made-up” face, with 
its wicked, sombre eyes and great masses of 
dyed, yellow hair pulled over the forehead 
nearly to the eyebrows, were all striking and 
remarkable. And how she played it !—/ow 
she played it! One got cold chills down the 
back at realizing what a cold-blooded, caleu- 
lating, determined, shameless creature that 
was that moved the strings and controlled the 
figures upon the stage. Ofcourse, she comes 
to grief at the end, after the righteous fashion 
of plays in general. Her old, insane, helpless 





husband recovers his reason and asserts his 
sway over her; and her look of cowed and 
helpless terror as he clutches her by the wrist, 
with the words, “* Marquise de Noriolis, come 
home!” was one of the most striking points 


in the whole personation. 
Lucy H. Hoorgg, 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


A NEw comedy by the most prolific of our 
playwrights, Mr. H. J. Byron, has been pro- 
duced at the Strand. It is entitled ‘“‘ Weak 
Women” (as if there were any weak wom- 
en !), and is in three acts. Like all Mr. By- 
ron’s productions, it is full of witticism and 
rapartee ; these mainly carry the play, for the 
plot is very faulty. Scene: Gathorne Hall, 
the residence of two lovely cousins, Helen and 
Lilian Gathorne—an estate which has been 
left to them by an eccentric old uncle, who 
has cut off his nephew with the proverbial 
shilling. However, thanks to the intercession 
of a Dr. Fleming, Frederick Fanshawe, the 
young fellow in question, is sent for from 
South America, made a kind of bailiff over 
the property, and, what is better, is left the 
bulk of it, unknown to the girls, by a second 
will. Hitherto Frederick, though adoring 
Helen, had never told his love—a fact which 
had made that young lady imagine that he 
preferred her sister ; but, his good fortune un- 
loosening his tongue, he tells her he would 
make her his. She (foolish girl) at once jumps 
to the conclusion that he does so from merce- 
nary motives—that, in fact, he has discovered 
that she has been bequeathed the whole of the 
estate—so she rates him roundly, gets him 
Cischarged from his post as bailiff, and then, 
womanlike, sits down and grieves over his 
absence. By-and-by, however, Dr. Fleming 
again steps in, and allis explained. There is 
a nonsensical underplot, in which a Captain 
Ginger mainly figures. Miss Swanborough 
plays the heroine, and plays gracefully and 
truthfully; Mr. Stephenson makes a lovable 
Dr. Fleming ; Lilian is represented in a pleas- 
ing way by Miss Marion Terry; and Mr. E, 
Terry keeps the house convulsed as the cap- 
tain. Despite the shortcomings in its con- 
struction, ** Weak Women” is sure to attract. 

Salvini—to whom a grand complimentary 
dinner is about to be given—has made another 
“hit.” ‘* Hit,” indeed, is not the word—I 
should say “‘triumph.’”? On the 7th he ap- 
peared at the Lane as the hero of Soumet’s 
‘Tl Gladiatore.” The piece itself is not much 
—I have already described the plot; but Sal- 
vini’s presentation of the hot and revengeful 
Roman is realistic to the last degree. Again 
and again he brought the hearts of the audi- 
erce into their mouths, and not a few of them 
were moved to tears. In look, in build, in 
voice, in action, he is a true gladiator. Salvini 
is putting Mr. Irving altogether in the shade. 
Meanwhile, however, ‘‘ Hamlet” still runs at 
the Lyceum; but doubtless it will soon be 
withdrawn. Irving must play another card if 
he would hold his own, This card, as I hinted 
some time ago, will probably be Sir Gile 
Overreach. 

Within the last few days three new papers 
have been started in London; they are all 
weeklies, and I am afraid (excuse the worn- 
out pun) weakly also. One is a musical publi- 
cation, called Concordia ; the second is for the 
players of billiards, and is called the Billiard- 
Player; the third is for general readers, 
and is dubbed Society. This last is edited by 
a nephew of Mr. Charles Reade, Compton 
Reade, whoxe wife is one of the very cleverest 
of our novelists. Unfortunately, however, she 
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has too much of Ouida’s vein. Strange, but 
true, that the “loudest” of our story-writers 
are women ! 

Mr. George Macdonald is going to lecture 
here on Shakespeare’s plays. His “‘ Malcolm” 
has been much praised by the reviewers—I 
won't say critics. The days of criticism, like 
the days of chivalry, are past. Another well- 
known novelist, Mr. B. L. Farjeon— whose 
new story, * Love’s Victory,” has just been 
issued in three-volume form—gave a lecture 
on “Humbug” the other day. ‘“‘ Humbug 
abounds everywhere,” said he—“‘in legisla- 
tive halls, in law courts, in places of worship, 
in the houses of our friends.’”’ Mr. Farjeon— 
he belongs, by-the-way, to the Jewish persua- 
sion—is another man who has risen. Like Ar- 
temus Ward, he was at one time a compositor. 
In build, he somewhat resembles Mr. Black ; 
he is under the middle height, and slim with- 
al; he is equally dark in his complexion. His 
manner is extremely pleasant and unpreten- 
tious. [le does not wear his ability, no more 
than his heart, upon his sleeve for daws to 

at. 

“T saw Farjeon just now,” remarked I, to 
a friend. 

“ Oh ! ” 

“ A very nice fellow,” I added. 

“You’re right,” was the response. ‘* Every- 
body likes him.” 

I see that you have “ annexed” Alexander 
Wilson, the poet-ornithologist. At any rate, in 
arecent number of Potter’s American Monthly 
he forms the subject of the first of a series of 
articles called ‘* Memorable Facts in the Lives 
of Memorable Americans.’’ Don’t think that 
Scotchmen will allow this. Wilson, they 
would have you know, was born in Paisley. 

A son of Mr. J. M. Bellew, the famous 
reader, Mr. Evelyn Bellew, is about to appear 
at the Standard as Hamlet. Already there are 
two Hamlets in the field—a male and a female 
one. The male one is, of course, Mr. Irving ; 
the female one is Miss Julia Seaman, who is at 
present personating the royal Dane at the Al- 
exandra—the newest of our outlying theatres, 
and which has never yet been brought to the 
paying point. Miss Seaman by no means 
makes so good a Hamlet as Miss Marriott; 
still, she sustains the part very creditably. 

“Salvini!’’ is still the cry. All the prin- 
cipal clubs are electing him an honorary mem- 
ber; not a few of them have been banqueting 
him. A day or so ago, for instance, he was 
entertained at the Junior Garrick Club, when 
Mr. Swinburne—the actor, not the poet—pre- 
sided. That gentleman proposed the great 
actor’s health, and Salvini, who has “ little 
English,” replied through a written address, 
which was read by our own great tragedian, 
Mr. Henry Irving. Here is one of its grandil- 
oquent passages : 


_ “One and the same mother has given us 
birth—our art; a common father has educated 
us all—Shakespeare. He by his genius is sta- 
tioned, as it were, on a pyramid erected to him 
by all the peoples of every clime—a summit so 
lofty as almost to elude the human eye. It is, 
however, a law of Nature that the children 
should follow, far as they may, in the foot- 
steps of their progenitor ; and we all of us, in- 
terpreters as we are of his thoughts and fan- 
cies, we are bound, by fraternally assisting 
each other, to reach as nearly as possible the 
pedestal whereon he rests supreme. That for- 
tunate individual whose lot it may be, at what- 
ever the time, to touch the sacred foot, will 
enjoy the extended right hand; while its fel- 
low will not be wanting in encouragment to 
all—yes, all who address themselves to the 
arduous enterprise. Such, my brethren in art, 
18 our mission—such our duty. For me, I am 
Proud to nourish the same aspirations as your- 
selves, J rejoice that the dramatic art of Italy, 





of which I am the humble representative, 
should unite with that of the English in the 
endeavor to express that truth—so truly to de- 
sire, so hard to obtain. And finally, I am 
happy to be among you who possess a soul in- 
clined to feel with me, as I boast a heart to 
love you. For all the particular kindness I 
have personally received no thanks can repay ; 
nor do I desire to repay them, desirous as Iam 
to remain your debtor. I affectionately press 
the hand of every friend around me, while I 
invite you to render, with one accord, due filial 
homage to the common parents of us all— 
Shakespeare and the Dramatic Art.”’ 


As I write, Mr. E. A. Sothern is about to 
entertain the signor at the Savage Club, a 
pleasant place of meeting, which, by-the-way, 
Joaquin Miller has just described as the 
** heart of London.” This is how it occurred: 
Knowing that Mr. Miller was on the point of 
setting out for a journey round the world, one 
of the members proposed his health, in re- 
sponse to which toast the poet of the Sierras 
made a very graceful reply. To him, he said, 
**London was the centre of civilization, and 
the Savage Club the heart of it.” A ‘ Sav- 
age’? myself, I am bound to say that you 
American Littérateurs thoroughly appreciate its 
free-and-easy ways when you come over here, 


Why, wasn’t it the favorite club of your great 


humorist, Artemus Ward ? 

Our new English Association to protect the 
Rights of Authors has so far shown itself very 
energetic. The most prominent of its mem- 
bers formed a deputation to the prime-minis- 
ter the other day, when Mr. Jenkins, M. P. 
(the author of ‘‘Ginx’s Baby’’) pointed out 
the anomalies of the colonial law of copy- 
right, and Mr. George Augustus Sala, Mr. 
Charles Reade, and others, dwelt more partic- 
ularly on the special grievances of themselves 
and brethren. On the occasion, Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor (the editor of Punch) spoke very strongly 
against the copyright laws at present existing 
between your country and ours. Mr. Disraeli 
was very affable; he shook hands with some 
of the principal members of the deputation, 
actually smiled once—that was at a sally made 
by Mr. Charles Reade—and promised to give 
the whole subject his best attention. That 
was all, 

“Lady Flora” is about to be withdrawn 
from the Court Theatre; so is ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice” from the Prince of Wales. 
This latter withdrawal, let me add, is by no 
means because Miss Ellen Terry is not a suc- 
cess as fortia ; but is entirely owing to the 
fact that Mr. Coghlan (the author of ‘* Lady 
Flora’’) is, as Shylock, a total failure. No 
piece was ever more sumptuously mounted 
than this great play of Shakespeare’s ; no one, 
I fancy, could possibly have played the heroine 
more naturally and earnestly than the young 
lady named. She is only twenty-seven, yet she 
has seen many vicissitudes—but I will not go 
intothem. Her sister, Kate Terry, of course 
you have heard of. 

One of the most popular of our English 
composers has been presented with a purse 
containing two hundred guineas. I refer to 
Mr. Wrighton, the author of, among many 
other well-known ballads, ‘‘ Her Bright Smile 
haunts me still.”” The presentation was made 
by Sir Julius Benedict, who is himself to have 
a handsome presentation very shortly. I 
should add that, if Mr. Wrighton has not 
made his own fortune, he has at any rate con- 
siderably helped to make the fortune of at 
least one of his publishers, who netted no less 
than nine thousand pounds by his “‘ Sing we 
an English Song.” 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s forthcoming book 
on your country will, I hear, be entirely origi- 
nal—that is, it will not be made up of the let- 





ters he wrote for some of our papers during 
his recent touramong you. This is well, for1 
am sure the epistles in question were full of 
exaggeration. Which reminds me: Not twen- 
ty-four hours ago I heard a very well-known 
author hazard an epigrammatie description of 
Mr. Dixon’s literary character. ‘‘He is a 
man,”’ remarked my friend, ‘* who is given to 
telling untruths for the sake of rounding a 
sentence.” 

A little volume dubbed “‘ The Shotover Pa- 
pers” has just appeared: its contributors are 
of the Oxford University. Many of the hu- 
morous parodies of which it consists are really 
very funny—not to say clever. For example, 
the following has at least the music of Mr, 
Swinburne’s “* Lady of Pain:” 

“O vestment of velvet and virtue, 
O venomous victors of vice, 
Who burt men who never have hurt you, 
O calm, cruel, colder than ice! 
Why willfully wage ye this war? Is 
Pure pity purged out of your breast ? 


O purse-prigging Procuratores, 
é$ Pittless pest! 


** We have smote and made redder than roses, 

With jnice, not of fruit nor of bud, 

The truculent townspeople’s noses, 
And bathed brutal butchers in blood. 

And we, all aglow in our glories, 
Heard ye not in the deafening din; 

And ye came, O ye Procuratores, 

And ran us allin!” 


Witt Wruiaqms. 





Science, Inbention, Discovery. 





T has frequently happened that, in the 
course of this our weekly scientific rec- 

ord, we have chosen to direct our readers’ at- 
tention to certain classes of experiments or 
lines of investigation, in order, if possible, to 
enlist their efforts in aid of these observa- 
tions. Leaving the construction of theories, 
the demonstration of laws, and the reconcili- 
ation of apparently contradictory facts to the 
students of science, there yet remains a broad 
field free to every intelligent observer. Nor 
can the value of their labors be over-esti- 
mated, since often to them is science in- 
debted for the facis without which no just 
theory can be founded or law established. 
Furthermore, in searching among the ranks 
of these scientific laymen for those whose 
daily habits or occupations best fit them for 
this special service, we are induced to single 
out those who belong to the agricultural or 
farming class. Living close to Nature and 
her works, it is but natural that they should 
be best able to supply just the facts science 
most needs. To those who are already en- 
gaged in this service, a single word of advice 
might be given to the effect that they be 
never led to disregard or treat with indiffer- 
ence any fact simply because they cannot 
recognize its significance. The history of 
scientific progress is marked by its depend- 
ence upon facts that, taken singly, might 
have failed to attract attention or merit spe- 
cial consideration. 

We are prompted to introduce this brief 
preface to the accompanying description, since 
the experiment bere illustrated is one of the 
class to which we allude, and that might fail 
to interest the general observer, and yet which 
may prove of value in a certain broad field 
of inquiry. 

In a former number of the JournaL our 
readers were informed as to the reason why 
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leaves fal!, and the essential differences ex- 
isting between evergreen and deciduous trees. 
It was there shown that the falling of leaves 
was the result of a series of causes that be- 
gan to work early in the spring-time, and, in 
the case of the leaves that fall each autumn, 
was completed at that time, whereas in the 
evergreen these natural processes extended 
over several years, thus loosening a certain 
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Botanical Experiment.—A, First Year's Leaves, 3B, Sec- 
ond Year's Leaves, (, Piece of Card, J), Acorn. 
E, Glass Phial. 


proportion of the leaves each year, while 
those that remained were sufficient in quan- 
tity to present the effect of a tree in full 
foliage. 





that we doubt not some one reader at least 
will be induced to repeat it, and thus either 
verify or disprove the fact as it now appears. 

“In the month of April,” says the writer, 
“T placed a budded acorn in a small bottle 
of water to watch its progress in growth. At 
length it sent its root downward and stem 
upward, and soon leaves began to appear ; it 
grew now with such rapidity that it was ne- 
cessary to remove it into a larger bottle, and, 
as the acorn (which had remained attached 
to the stem) had shriveled up, it did not re- 
quire to be kept under water any longer; the 
top of the bottle being too large, a circular 
piece of card-board was placed on the top, 
with a small hole inserted in it, in order that 
the stem of the oak-tree might pass through 
it, supporting the acorn above.” 

During the summer this mimic oak had 
seven leaves, and in the fall was removed to 
a warm room—a previous failure having made 
this protection necessary. Thus protected, 
the leaves remained on during the fall quite 


| green, and showing no signs of decay. 








The experiment here illustrated is one | 


that was made by a correspondent to Science 
Gossip, and the writer justly judges that the 
result is one of interest to any lover of natu- 
ral history, and it is of so simple a nature 


During the following January, three or 
four only of the leaves fell off, and in March 
a fresh shoot was sent forth, which soon 
burst into leaf. The form and position of 
these two sets of leaves is shown in the illus- 
tration, and in view of this continuance of 
the old leaves into a second season, the writ- 
er significantly asks: “ Does not this sug- 
gest how the oak may become an evergreen 
tree in warm climates?” It is to a verifica- 
tion of these results that the reader’s atten- 
tion is directed, and, with an extension of the 
field of observation, other trees might be 
grown, and results of interest to the observer 
and value to science might justly be looked for. 





A sTrtxkine instance of successful scientific 
deduction, founded on microscopic and chem- 
ical analyses, has lately come to light in Swe- 
den. It appears that, during the night of 
March 29th-30th last, there fell along the west 
coasts of Norway and Sweden a heavy rain of 
ashes and sand. As the areas upon which it 
fell were then covered with snow, samples were 
readily obtained by collecting the snow, melt- 
ing it, and filtering off the undissolved residue. 
By this means there was obtained from a sin- 
gle pint of snow over a tablespoonful of resi- 
due. 
croscope, was found to consist of irregular, 
sharp - edged, and almost colorless grains. 
These, when treated with acid, were found to 
consist mainly of silicate, with traces of lime, 
iron, and alumina. In addition to these spe- 
cial tests, a comparative mineralogical investi- 
gation was made by Professors Kjerulf and 
Fearnley at the Christiania University, when 
the dust was found to consist mainly of pum- 
ice-stone identical with that obtained at Mount 
Hecla. With these data at hand, the conclu- 
sion was reached that the dust must have 
originated from recent voleanic eruptions in 
Iceland, from which region it was borne to 
Sweden and Norway by favoring winds. Thus 
much for the theory, which has been abun- 
dantly verified, as will appear from the follow- 
ing information recently received from Iceland, 
and published recently in Nature: Just be- 
fore Christmas last, earthquakes were expe- 


| rienced over the northeast coast of Iceland, 
| and soon after columns of smoke appeared of 


such a nature as to attract special attention ; 


This dust, when examined with the mi- | 





and on the 15th of January a reconnoitring | 


party started out from Myvatu. Passing south- 
ward over Odadahraon, they crossed the Dyng- 
jufjole, a circle of mountains which incloses g 
lava-tract called Askja (the box). Here it was 
found that a violent eruption had taken place, 
and a crater been formed, from the mouth of 
which masses of lava and clay were being 
thrown hundreds of feet into the air. In ad- 
dition to the main crater, the earth was rent 
into fissures, while from several smaller craters 
water was flowing. ‘*On the night of the 
18th of February,” says the report, ‘ the gleam 
of a great fire was seen from Grimsstodum in 
a western direction. A new exploring-party 
found the fire to be twenty miles from the in- 
habited district to the west of the so-called 
Sveinagia in the Austurfjollum.” Here it was 
found that the eruption had taken place from 
several craters, and the lava-stream from ail 
of these was between two ond three miles 
long, and from twenty to twenty-five hundred 
feet broad. At many points the fires were 
still to be seen, and at intervals explosions 
would take place, throwing up lava, dust, 
earth, and stones, to a height of over four hun- 
dred feet. Henze it appears that the conclu- 
sions of the Swedish professors were correct, 
that the dust-clouds settling along their coasts 
had their origin in voleanic eruptions of Ice- 
land. 


In view of the recent tragic results attend- 
ing the ascent of the balloon Zenith from Par- 
is, the following note from the English Me- 
chanie will prove of interest. While we de- 
plore the loss to science of the distinguished 
aéronauts who perished in the Zenith, yet 
their fate was not without a purpose if it serve 
to stimulate the science of aérial navigation, 
which yet may become an accomplished fact. 
The note from the Mechanic is as follows: 
“Of all departments of scientific effort per- 
haps there are few in which have been chron- 
icled a larger number of futile and foolish 
schemes than that of aérial locomotion; so 
that, up to the point of practical achievement, 
people are properly suspicious of any new 
claimants to favor. We may, however, invite 
the attention of those interested in such aims 
to a scheme lately published by M. Heriz, in 
Barcelone, and which appears to be based on 
careful calculation. (An abstract cf his paper 
will be found in the Revue Maritime et Colo- 
niale.) He advocates that the balloon be 
abandoned for the aérial ship, and considers 
that, ‘if we could construct a ship which 
would weigh a ton, and whose engine would 
develop a force of one hundred and thirty 
horse-power, we should have solved the prob- 
lem of aérial navigation. But a steam-engine 
of one hundred and thirty horse-power, with 
water and coals for a few hours, weighs fifteen 
tons at least. Let us consider, then, the ma- 
chines in existence, and see if we could not, 
while retaining their power, make them fif- 
teen times less heavy.’ The final result at 
which he arrives is to construct a ship (of 
form indicated), fit it with a Behrens rotary 
engine, as motor, made of aluminum; use 
ether-vapor as gaseous body, petroleum as 
fuel; and, for propeller, two wheels with ob- 
lique floats, mounted on the same axis, and 
turning in contrary directions. The advan- 
tages of this selection are fully specified.” 


M. Cartuetet, by a series of elaborate ex- 
periments, has obtained the following inter- 
esting facts regarding the influence of at- 
mospheric pressure on combustion. Various 
flames were submitted to a pressure of thirty 


| to thirty-five atmospheres with the following 


results: The flame of a wax-candle undef 
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these conditions burned much brighter at first, 
but soon became merged in a cloud of dense 
smoke. A phosphorus - flame remained un- 
changed, while that of sulphur grew much 
deeper in color, and potassium more brilliant. 
Aspirit-lamp, with a small wick, and a searce- 
ly perceptible light, had its brilliancy so in- 
greased under a pressure of twenty atmos- 
pheres that it equaled that of a wax-candle. 
Sulphide of carbon was effective in like man- 
per. But by fur the most interesting results 
obtained during these experiments were those 
relating to the increase in the chemical activity 
of these flames, which was also found to in- 
erease under pressure. For instance, certain 
substances which become phosphorescent by 
sunlight were placed in a dark box and illu- 
mined in turn by several flames admitted 
through tubes in the sides. As a result, it 
was observed that, while under ordinary press- 
ure, no effect was obtained; yet, when the 
pressure was increased, the substance became 
phosphorescent. In other cases, a body al- 
ready phosphorescent from exposure to sun- 
light had this quality greatly increased under 
pressure. 


Tue application of compressed air to the 
raising of coal from deep mines has recently 
been effectively accomplished in the Creuzot 
mining-district of France. As described, the 
apparatus consists of an air-tight iron tube 
extending from the top to the bottom of the 
main shaft. Within this tube a closely-fitting 
piston is adjusted, to which the ordinary 
lifting-cage is attached. When a cargo is to 
besent up to the opening above, air is forced 
beneath the piston by the aid of suitable fans. 
As this air is drawn directly from the mine it 
is foul in character, and this of a kind that 
had best be removed. Of course, its exhaus- 
tion results in the entrance of a like volume 
of fresh air from without. Thus the double 
purpose of ventilation and hoisting is secured 
by the single appliance. By the apparatus 
now in use, it is estimated that each elevation 
of the piston results in the removal of at least 
seventy thousand cubic feet of foul air. Valves 
and doors are so arranged as to admit of the 
proper removal of loaded cars, and the min- 
ers, who use the cage in place of the old buck- 
et and windlass. 


Sm Joun Lussock, whose experiments on 
bees and ants weré made the subject of an ex- 
tended notice in these columns, has recently 
determined that bees have a distinct perception 
of color. The method by which this fact was 
obtained is as follows: Having placed in an ex- 
posed situation two sheets of paper, the one of 
a blue and the other orange color, he put honey 
upon each, and, conducting a bee to the blue 
one, awaited the result. The bee, having laid 
ina supply, flew off to its hive, and on return- 
ing alighted on the blue paper from which the 
first supply was obtained. While the honey- 
laden insect was off for a second homeward 
journey, the watchful observer changed the 
position of the two papers, when the bee on 
its return immediately approached the blue 
one, although the orange-colored sheet con- 
tained a like tempting morsel. This test was 
repeated several times, and always with a like 
result, from which the conclusion was reached 
by Sir John that bees have the power to dis- 
tinguish between colors. 


Tue following facts regarding the length 
and height of ocean-waves will prove of inter- 
est, while they may serve to correct certain 


false impressions that are prevalent on the | 
According to Dr. Scoresby, the | unless perhaps he should return to Dusautoy. 


subject. 





Atlantic is forty-three feet—that is, from the 


trough to the crest; while the mean height in ! 
In north- | figure, who serves for the shop advertisement, 


westerly gales is but eighteen feet. 
west gales waves forty feet in height have been 
measured off the Cape of Good Hope, while 
those off Cape Horn were thirty-two feet. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, the velocity of 
ocean storm-waves in the North Atlantic is 
about thirty-two miles an hour, and that 
recorded by Captain Wilkes for the Pacific 
Ocean twenty-six and a half miles. In an At- 
lantic storm the breadth of the waves, meas- 
ured from crest to crest, is about six hundred 
feet. 


Amone the recent novel schemes for se- 
curing a quick and comfortable passage across 
the Straits of Dover is that proposed by Dr. 
Lacomme. This gentleman’s plan is to lay a 
line of rails along the sea- bottom, but ex- 
posed instead of inclosed in a tunnel. Upon 
these rails a car or train of cars is to run on 
the following plan: Tine engine is to be pro- 
pelled by compressed air, while the cars are to 
consist of hermetically sealed galvanized iron 
boxes. The air for the passengers will be ad- 
mitted in proper proportions by open supply- 
reservoirs, and the whole train will advance 
through the water instead of on its surface, as 
in the present steamboat. 


As an illustration of the service rendered 
to commerce by the introduction of improved 
mechanical apparatus, the following statement 
regarding the famous Bute Docks at Cardiff is 
of interest: At those docks the machinery for 
lifting out ballast and putting in coal is said 
to be so efficient that a steam collier of fifteen 
hundred tons can enter the basin at high water 
on one day, discharge her ballast, take in a 
full cargo of coal, and leave at high water the 
following day—thus unloading and loading up 
in Jess than twenty-four hours. 


Herman, the perfume-manufacturer of Can- 
nes, uses annually one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds of rose-leaves, thirty-two thou- 
sand pounds of jasmine-flowers, twenty thou- 
sand pounds of violets, eight thousand pounds 
of tube-roses, and other perfume-laden flowers 
in like proportion. It is estimated that ‘ 
the cities of Cannes and Nice over twenty tons 
of violets are consumed. Nice alone makes a 
yearly demand for one hundred and ninety tons 
of orange-blossoms, and Cannes for one hun- 
dred and fifty tons of acacia-flowers. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 





AINE, in his “ Notes on Paris,” gives the 
following satirical picture of the young 
Frenchman of the day: 


**So it is; monsieur my nephew has a day 
just as any pretty woman. I watched him as 
he moved about the room giving his orders. 
And, true enough, in what does he differ from 
a pretty woman? He is not so pretty, and that 
is about all; in every thing else, on the same 
level. His mind is occupied in about the same 
way: when he has thought over his toilet, his 
furniture, how to play his little parts of a 
young gentleman, he is at the end of his chap- 
ter of ideas. He has a wardrobe full of boots 
and bottines; for two years he oscillated from 
Renard to Dusautoy, to fix himself on Renard, 


greatest recorded height of a wave in the North | As for waistcoats, he is said to have a genius 

















in that line; the first cutter at Renard’s holds 
him in respect, and the trier-on with the fine 


is not more proud of his form than he. I 
studied his bachelor xegligé, his pantaloons 
with socks attached, his charming summer- 
coat and waistcoat to match, and the exquisite 
mauve cravat, which he wore around his stand- 
ing collar with its fresh turned-down points. 
His chin is smooth shaven, but his ample 
whiskers are joined by his mustache, and over 
his face there flit by turns a bdlasé air and a 
look of self-satisfaction. His hands are white 
and soft; on his pink fingers he wears a large 
ring; from time to time he lifts his hands to 
let the blood run from them. Sometimes, by 
a mechanical gesture, he carries them to his 
ear, which is small; or to his collar, a chef- 
@ euvre of taste and audacity ; or to his hair, 
which lies in graceful wavy lines upon his tem- 
ples. He understands his smile; he moderates 
it, or keeps it half-way between ease and 
ennui. He knows how to bend his neck, to 
cross his legs, rest his chin in his hands, 
stretch himself in easy-chairs, listen to or say 
the most insipid things without a yawn. My 
nephew, what an amiable creature you are! 
and how little you would have to learn if, all 
at once changed into a woman and lady of 
fashion, you were obliged to arrange your own 
head-dress, to wear false braids, to round out 
a puffing skirt, and to twist yourself, with the 
requisite mixture of grace and decency, 
through the affectations and nonsense of a re- 
ception ! 

‘* How does he pass his days? He gets up 
at nine, wraps himself in his dressing-gown, 
and his servant brings him his chocolate. He 
reads the newspaper, smokes cigarettes, loung- 
es till eleven, when he dresses. This is an 
operation of itself. He has had a large table 
set up in his dressing-room, seven feet long, 
wide in proportion, with three basins, 1 know 
not how many boxes, phials, and looking- 
glasses. ‘There are three brushes for the head, 
one for the beard, one for the mustache, pin- 
cers to draw out hairs, plasters with which to 
stick those which are obstinate, pomades, es- 
sences, soaps. I went in; it was like an ar- 
senal, After this he breakfasts, smokes again, 
turns over the leaves of a novel, and pays 
some visits. Last year he finished his law- 
reading; that took two hours a day; he 
dragged his ball and chain with an air of fa- 
tigue ; it was the last link of his university 
chain. Now he is free and he is happy—doing 
nothing, reading nothing. I believe that he 
has run over ‘La Vie de Jésus,’ but only that 
he may be able to talk about it, to be in the 
fashion. His great invention this year is a 
eane-head. He took to Verdier a dozen sticks 
which were sent me from Brazil, and in ex- 
change he ordered this cane-head, which has 
given him a reputation in the world. One day, 
in the early spring, he made a wager that he, 
with some twenty young men of his club, 
would go out together in white waistcoats, 
white coats, tall white hats. This expedition 
set the fashion, and he was not a little proud 
of his audacity and his success. 

“ About four o’clock he takes a turn in the 
Bois. He has a fair horse. He rides well, and 
does not look badly. Ordinarily, he dines at 
the club. He generally gets home by mid- 
night. Twice a week he goes to the theatre ; 
he prefers the Palais Royal. He is quite 
steady, as he said just now ; he has no violent 
passions, not temper even. Nearly all the 
young men are so nowadays: moderate in 
every thing, even in their follies. They are 


afraid of excess; they cut grooves for their 
vices to run in; they are bourgeois, who care- 
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fully avoid fatiguing, much more exposing 
themselves. 

““ What is he good for? The devil of an 
idea has he ever nad of learning any thing, of 
acting for himself, or on his own judgment. 
Speak to him of a long voyage, even of pleas- 
ure—for instance, a tour to Jerusalem or Cairo 
—he makes a wry face. In his beart of hearts 
he would rather see one of Séchan’s decora- 
tions at the opera. I sent him over to Lon- 
don; he was bored to death by the fogs and 
visits. When he found that the theatres and 
casinos of the place were only fit for counter- 
jumpers, he came back in a hurry. He likes 
country-parties well enough, and chateau-life. 
He has quite a success in it, because he wears 
fresh gloves, and dances well; his real pref- 
erence is for exquisite and heavy dinners, and 
those great arm-chairs with pitched backs, in 
which digestion is so easy in the open air, 
aided by acigar. At his age, men of my time 
were all crazy about politics and literature. I 
belonged to a society for the regeneration of 
the human race, and we had fisticuff fights at 
college over the ‘ Orientales’ of Victor Hugo. 
As for him, he looks upon literature as he does 
upon love—it helps to pass an evening when 
there is nothing else to do with his evening. 
He likes amusing novels, but not those that 
are sad, or hard to understand. He has read 
‘Madame Bovary,’ but will take good care 
not to read it overagain. Ifa new Paul de 
Kock should come up, fashionable, and a little 
more decent than the other, that would be the 
style of novels he would have on his table. 
As for political theories, they all fell over- 
board in 1848. In his view, the phrases which 
are made about public affairs are only means 
employed to hook an office. I have sometimes 
talked to him of the choice of a career; he 
would resign himself to it, if necessary, as to 
any disagreeable labor, whatever it might be, 
no matter what; only he would not like any 
thing away from Paris, nor too engrossing. 
He wants his evenings, his mornings, his Sun- 
day, one day of absence each week, two 
months’ vacation, and he says his digestion 
suffers when he has to work between the hours 
of meals, from eleven to five o’clock.”’ 


Tue Saturday Review has something char- 
acteristic to say about centennials. It thinks 
there is no more reason why we should turn 
our eyes backward to a distance of precisely 
one hundred years than to a distance of nine- 
ty-nine or one hundred and one. It adds, more- 
over, that if there be centennial occasions 
for rejoicing, there are also similar periods 
for lamentation. It says: 


** Surely an occasional fit of general lamen- 
tation over our follies would not be altogeth- 
er misplaced. There are undeniably ‘ rocks 
ahead ;’ and we are not the more likely to 
steer clear of them if we indulge in a series 
of jollifications and never temper our exhilara- 
tion with an exhibition of humility. The 
Americans are going to make all manner of 
fine speeches about the great days of 1776. 
Why should not we have something to say 
upou the subject? Let us have a dinner of 
herbs and water instead of turtle-soup and 
champagne. Let the lord mayor and the 
prime-minister and the popular speakers of 
the day walk in procession through the streets, 
appareled in their shabbiest clothes, and drink 
in solemn silence to the memory of a departed 
empire. And then let a speaker arise, not to 
pour out floods of gushing sentiment, and de- 
clare that every thing is for the best in the 





best of all possible worlds, but, in lugubrious 
and depressed spirits, endeavoring to provoke 


tears rather than bursts of repeated applause. | 


Let him think upon the short-sightedness 


which lost a great empire, or upon the folly | 


which, if the empire had to dissolve, caused 
the dissolution to be attended with a bitter- 
ness which has not yet died out. Let him 
dwell upon the stupidity which threw away 
British armies upon hopeless enterprises, the 
want of unity which paralyzed all our plans, 
and the stupidity of a Parliament which ridi- 
euled Burke and Chatham and believed in the 
wisdom of North. Let him point out that we 
have no right to shift the blame off our own 
shoulders upon those of poor George III., in- 
asmuch as the people were quite as stupid as 
their rulers. And then let him ask whether 
we are so much better now; whether we have 
the true spirit for ruling a great empire; 
whether Parliament is more given to action 
and less to talk; whether our military effi- 
ciency has improved in proportion to its cost- 
liness; and whether, if our ancestors had a 
Wilkes to represent them, we have not a Ke- 
nealy. Perhaps, too, he might find some prof- 
itable material for humiliating reflections in 
contrasting the America of 1876 with the 
America of the Revolution. It has grown 
rich and populous, but has it not developed 
certain questionable products with a still more 
rapid growth? Might not something be said 
about log-rolling and wire-pulling and Erie 
Railroads, and antipathies between North and 
South, and even about the contrast between a 
Grant and a Washington? To bring out fairly 
all the unpleasant sides of the contrast, it 
would doubtless be best that a supply of Eng- 
lish orators should be sent to the United 
States with a reciprocal importation of Ameri- 
cans to us. But in such a case it would be 
necessary to have a strong force of police pres- 
ent at the various celebrations, or to agree that 
no demands should be made by either country 
for damages, direct or indirect, done to over- 
zealous orators.”’ 





To Apvertisers.—We venture to intrude 
upon the reader a topic that muy be consid- 
ered by him as too exclusively of a business 
nature for these columns, but there are some 
business questions of sufficient interest even 
for the general reader. A literary journal de- 
pends so largely upon its revenue from adver- 
tising that it may be excused for occasionally 
dwelling upon some of the aspects this depart- 
ment presents. We have been induced to take 
up this topic now on account of a few judi- 











cious comments in Rowell’s Advertiser's Gazette, 
which are calculated to remove a few wrong im- 
pressions from the minds of advertisers, while 
they are uttered with a just recognition of the 
claims upon public attention of certain jour- 
nals against which an unfair discrimination is 
often made. Advertisers are apt to be preju- 
diced in favor of old journals, and are inclined 
to ignore new publications even when brill- 
iantly successful. There is no good logical 
reason for this prejudice. ‘The main things to 
be considered, independent of the age ofa 
journal, are the extent and character of its cir- 
culation ; and, of these considerations, the 
second is the more important. An advertise- 
ment that goes before a miscellaneous multi- 
tude must have very much less value than one 
that reaches, as it were, a picked people—that 
enters the better class of families, and which 
finds in every reader a possible purchaser, 
This argument applies equally well to old or 
new journals, but there is one consideration 
in favor of the latter. The subscribers to new 
journals are apt to be the younger class of 
people, the progressive and wide-awake, who 
are naturally more easily reached and infu- 
enced than those with confirmed habits, who 
are not nearly so often in public as purchas- 
ers. This fact is one that should be heed- 
ed by advertisers. But there is one unfair 
discrimination which many journals suffer from 
that advertisers, in their own interests, ought 
to comprehend. This is the attitude of the 
advertising agents, who very freely give opin- 
ions in regard to journals, which are governed 
almost wholly by the consideration of commis- 
sions. Advertisers should use their own judg- 
ment in this; they should realize that big 
commissions mean fictitious prices ; that it is 
natural for the agent to make from his trans- 
actions as large profits as possible ; and that 
hence his persuasions imone case and dissua- 
sions in another are very apt to be animated 
by motives not entirely in the interest of his 
customer. There are, of course, many honest 
advertising agents; but we would fain guard 
the public against the somewhat reckless as- 
sertions that are made by certain members of 
this class in regard to journals which are com- 
monly unwilling to trouble their readers by 
utterances in their own defense, and which 
always refuse to meet calumny against them- 
selves by circulating calumny against others. 
A journal that, in its quiet, conservative course, 
bandies no terms, and that utters no self-lau- 
dations, should be proof against the deprecia- 
tion and misrepresentation of interested per- 
sons. 
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